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> WALTER CAMP AND LORIN DELAND’S BOOK ON 


“FOOTBALL” 


PrIcE $1.50 


“ “Bachelor Of Arts” for one year, $3.00 


TOTAL $4.50—FOR $3.00 


: Sor One Year’s Subscription = $3.00!! 


The ‘‘ Bachelor of Arts” will send Messrs. Camp & 
Deland’s celebrated work on American football, pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Company, of Boston, to 
any subscriber sending them $3.00, for one year’s sub- 
scription. 


Here is a Great Opportunity 


Every college man wants this standard work on ‘‘ Foot- 
ball,” and every college man wants the ‘‘ Bachelor of 
Arts,” which is rapidly forcing its way to the front, as 
the leading and representative college magazine of 
America. 


The ‘‘ Bachelor of Arts” expects that, with the coming 
year, several of the leading College Athletic Authorities 
will have articles in its pages. 


Spend i in your Subscriptions at Once i! ! 


Three dollars will subscribe to the abit of Arts’’ 
and one copy of Camp’s book ! 
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Open December to April 


The West Coast Hotel owned and operated by the 


PLANT SYSTEM 


under the management of a Mr. D. P. HATHAWAY 


Hotel Belleview, Belleair, Fla. Open Jan. 15th 
W. A. Barron, Resident Manager 
Ocala House, Ocala, Fla. Open Nov. 15th 
Puit. F. Brown, Resident Manager 
The Seminole, Winter Park, Fla. Open Jan. 15th 
A. E. Dick, Resident Manager 
Hotel Kissimmee, Kissimmee, Fla. Open Jan. 5th 
B. Butter, Resident Manager 


The Inn, Port Tampa, Fla. Open all the year 
J. H. Murpick, Superintendent 


Hotel Punta Gorda, Punta Gorda, Fla. Open Jan.10 
H. F. Assotr, Manager 


The West Coast of Florida is reached by through trains from the East running 
via the Plant System. 

The only solid train service between the East and Florida is operated by the 
Plant System. 





H. B. PLANT, President 
B.,W. RNR Mootonare Traffic Manager J.J. FARNSWORTH, E. P. A. 


261 Broadway, N. Y. 
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HUMBER 1897 Prices et 


THERE ARE NOW MADE 
IN AMERICA CYCLES OF 
CHEAP, MEDIUM, 

HIGH GRADE, AND 


HUMBER QUALITY 


4 In order to forestall any misunderstanding, perversion, or falsification of 
the following announcement, we now state definitely that we have less than 
three hundred 1896 HUMBERS in stock. 

Itis well known in respect of all the mechanical art, that the quantity 
of goods manufactured by skilled hand labor is materially increased, as work- 
men continuously, week after week and month-after month, duplicate the 
article upon which they work. Because our workmen, through familiarity 
gained by their experience during the past season in the making of parts of 
our 1896 models, can, therefore, now make the same parts faster, and, conse- 
quently, cheaper; also because we have on hand all the machinery and 
special tools which are required (now valueless except in the manufacture 
of our 1896 models) and because our 1896 models have given such universal 
satisfaction, we have decided to continue the manufacture, on order, of the 
following 1896 models, at prices as below set. 

The price of our product is always based on its actual cost. We can sell 
our1896 models at a lower price than our 1897 models, because, for the reasons 
given above, we can manufacture them at a lower proportionate cost. We 
will, therefore, now accept orders for delivery of 


1896 Model Roadster . . - $100.00 \ 
1896 “ Tourist . P . - 102.50 
1896 “ Lady HUMBER . - 107.50 


Our 1897 models are now ready for delivery at the following prices : 


1897 Model Roadster ‘ i - $115.00 














1897 Tourist . - ‘ 117.50 
1897 “ Lady HUMBBR . ‘ 122.50 
1897 “ Racer : ‘ 150.00 


1897. “ Road ‘Tendon : - 180.00 
1897 “ Combination Tandem . 190.00 


We incline to think that the failures which have occurred among cycle 
manufacturers during the past few months, will be likely to cause purchas- 
ers, when selecting their mounts in future, to exercise a certain caution 
regarding the financial responsibility and stability of the maker. 


HUMBER & CO., America, Limited 


WESTBORO, MASS. 





* HUMBER FACTORIES HUMBER DEPOTS 
> Westboro, Mass. 318 Broadway, New York 
4 Veediiaiien, Megiuad Pith Ave, A28 See New Yor 
4 olver' ton, enth ani ut Philadelp' 
8 ; ouentey, England 545 Fulton Street, Brooklyn 
i Paris, F oa 1313 Bedford Ave., Brookl 
: presage 144 North Charles Street, Baltimore 
7 iden, Portanal 348 and 350 Boylston Street, Boston 
3 32 Holburn Viaduct, London 
4 19 Rue du Quatre Septembre, Paris 
é Branch Depots and Agencies in all Parts of the Civilized World 
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ITS NAME ITS 
GUARANTEE. 


See that the Christy Anatomical Saddle—the perfection | 
of Saddle Construction—is fitted to your Bicycle 


Sad 


Sent Free—Handsome Tilustrated Catalogue 


Pd 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 


FACTORY AT CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 








mm 


Largest Manufacturers in the World of Bicycles, Athletic Supplies, 
Bicycle Sundries, and Clothing 
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and reproduces every sound. The‘ 


machine, yet it costs only..... 





| 720 ccetetelba Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Experience is a dear teacher—in 
the purchase of bicvcles as well 
as in other ways. Many bought 
wheels last year that looked well 
under the sheen of enamel, but 
developed weakness and imper- 
fections in the only true test of 
bicycle worth—road service. 
Perhaps you, reader, were one of 
these. If you were, you should 
be especially interested in sucha 
machine as the ’97 STEARNS. 
It is streets ahead of any bicycle 
before offered the public. Bring 
in your mechanical friend when 
you come to look it over. 


- The ‘Columbia’ | & 
Home Graphophone | 


—brings the mirth and music of the world into your 
own drz awing room. There iseno limit to its reper- | 
toire. Itsings, plays, talks and faithfully records 
* Columbia” is | | 


$25. | 
Columbia Phonograph Co. 


Dept. Q, 155, 1157 & 1159 Broadway, New York 
919 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. | 


the latest model, most compact, and 
equal in effect to the highest priced 








110 East Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 









E. C. STEARNS & CO. 
Makers 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Toronto, Ont. 
San Francisco, Sea 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Paris, France. 





The Tinkham Cycle Co. 
New York Agents 


306-10 West 59th St. 
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SEVERAL EFFECTIVE DEVICES 
have just been added to the 


No.4 CALIGRAPH 


Bia , | ypewriter 


making 
it more 
desirable 


than ever 


“IT OUTLASTS 
THEM ALL” 








Descriptive pamphlet sent on request 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 


237 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


A wonderful remedy, of the highest value in mental and 
nervous exhaustion. 

Overworked men and women, the nervous, weak, and 
debilitated. will find in the Acid Phosphate a most agree- 
able, grateful, and harmless stimulant, giving renewed 
strength and vigor to the entire system. 

Dr. EDWIN F. VOSE, Portland, Me., says: 


“TI have used it in my own case when suffering from nervous exhaus- 
tion, with gratifying results. I have prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed to do good.” 








Descriptive pamphlet sent free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, - Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
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THE COLLEGE AND THE UNIVER- 
SITY. 


A quarter of a century agu there was prac- 
tically no difference, in kind, between our 
higher American institutions of learning ; 
some had a larger number of students than 
others, some had more renowned professors, 
some had slightly more difficult examinations 
for admission ; but they were all colleges, in 
which the principal studies were known as the 
classical course, with lessons from text-books 
and marks for attendance, and all more or less 
under the influence of some religious denomi- 
nation. No professional instruction was given, 
but this was left to be acquired subsequently 
at professional schools scattered throughout 
the country. While the greater number of 
these college institutions continue in practically 
the same condition to-day, a certain number 
of them, especially those in large cities, have 
radically changed their methods of study and 
organization, and the question arises whether 
these changes have not become so great and 
important as to constitute them a group by 
themselves, essentially different from the old- 
fashioned colleges, with work and objects of 
their own, and whether both classes of in- 
stitutions. could not do better by recognizing 
this distinction and adapting themselves to it. 
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The change which is coming over these 
larger colleges may be described briefly as a 
process of assimilation to the German univer- 
sity system. In none of them has the pro- 
cess, however, been completed, and it is there- 
fore perhaps easiest, through a comparison of 
the German system of higher education with 
that of our old-fashioned colleges, to form an 
estimate of the probable development and 
proper future relations of these two classes of 
American institutions. 

A German university may be briefly de- 
scribed as an aggregate of professional schools, 
in which the students may attend what lec- 
tures they please, with no lessons from text- 
books, with no examinations except the final 
one for a degree, with no supervision of their 
daily lives outside of the class-room, with no 
attempt to insist upon all students acquiring 
instruction on subjects connected with gen- 
eral or ethical culture. 

As a rule, the first year of a German stu- 
dent’s life at a university is supposed to be 
devoted to. the consideration of the general 
philosophical principles, upon which the par- 
ticular science which he intends to study as a 
profession is based. Unfortunately, this first 
year is practically devoted to a course of sow- 
ing of wild oats, not to be wondered at when 
one considers that ‘‘ the fox’’ comes straight 
from the gymnasium—where he has been all 
his life subjected to the strictest discipline, 
not being allowed even to show his face in a 
restaurant—to a strange city, where he enjoys 
absolute liberty, and where the daily frequent- 
ing of the ‘‘ Kneipe” and the consumption of 
at least a dozen glasses of beer at a sitting, by 
the members of the various ‘‘ corps’’ is de fide, 
from which there can be no exemption. 
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In the second year the professors are there- 
fore compelled to take up the philosophical or 
general principles of their systems in a long 
‘** Allgemeiner Theil,”? which spins itself out 
to about the end of the semester, and the prac- 
tical instruction is shrunk into a few hurried 
lectures at the end of the course, and even 
these are apt to be shortened in the universal 
longing for the ‘‘ Ferien.” 

The reason for this state of affairs, which re- 
peats itself yearly and in each course of lec- 
tures, is that the students come to the profes- 
sional school at the university from the 
gymnasium without the slightest general philo- 
sophical training. They have, it is true, 
received an instruction in classical languages 
compared with which our college training is 
child’s play ; they have learned to translate 
Greek into Latin and extemporaneously to 
write Greek and Latin compositions ; they 
have learned to solve problems in all branches 
of mathematics requiring the greatest power 
of original thought ; they have learned names 
of dynasties by the hundred and dates of bat- 
tles by the thousand, but—they have no 
knowledge of general philosophical principles. 

It is in this point that what may for con- 
venience be called the old-fashioned Ameri- 
can system of education has the advantage. 
The graduate of one of our church colleges, 
who has taken the usual classical course, goes 
to the professional schoo] intellectually a bet- 
ter all-around man than the graduate of a 
gymnasium entering a German university, 
and, in my opinion, he graduates from one of 
our professional schools a better all-around 
man than the graduate of a German univer- 
sity. It is true that the German graduate 
perhaps, as a rule, is more thoroughly instruct- 
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ed in the technical part of his profession, but 
he seems to lack certain qualities which enable 
our American professional men in the course 
of time to achieve a higher suecess—and by 
success I mean, of course, the real, merited 
success which follows the good work of a life- 
time—than their German confréres. The 
superiority of American surgeons may, I think, 
be cited as an example. 

Statistical proof of these assertions in gen- 
eral can, of course, not be furnished ; but the 
writer speaks from personal experience as a 
student of one of our American church col- 
leges and professional schools, and of a Ger- 
man gymnasium and two universities, and from 
many years of observation of the lives of the 
graduates of the institutions above referred to, 
in our metropolis. He may add that his views 
have been confirmed by many who have had 
similar experiences. 

What is the conclusion? Is the church col- 
lege in our smaller cities and villages an insti- 
tution which ‘‘ must go”’ unless it can offer 
lists of lectures as varied and scientific instru- 
ments as costly as those of the universities in 
our great cities? In my opinion, no; but 
the small college must adapt itself to the 
altered circumstances. It must recognize that 
in our great cities institutions are growing up 
which closely resemble German universities— 
@.é., great aggregations of professional schools, 
in which the supervision of the lives of the 
students outside of the class-room is becoming 
more and more impossible, in which the old- 
fashioned classical course, with its wide range 
of ‘‘ humanities,’’ is being pushed more and 
more into the background. It is true that 
some attempts to found universities or aggre- 
gates of professional schools have been made 
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in small places ; but the experience of Ger- 
many shows that the advantages which a great 
city offers for securing the best professional 
talent for its instructors, renders the ultimate 
failure of a university in a small place a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

How shall young men be prepared for these 
professional schools in great cities? Shall 
the smaller church colleges disappear and the 
course of the preparatory schools be length- 
ened and increased until it corresponds to that 
of the German gymnasium, or shall the great 
universities retain their present undergraduate 
courses, or shall the ideal education of the 
American youth comprise a course through 
three institutions—z.e., school, church-college, 
and university? My opinion is in favor of 
the latter plan. In order toavoid the two de- 
fects above noted in the German system— 
z.é., lack of general, philosophical training 
and the tendency to dissipation—it would 
seem to be impossible in a school to give the 
scholars the comparatively great freedom of 
action as well as the philosophical instruction 
necessary to prepare them for the absolutely 
unrestrained life at the professional school or 
university in the great city, and the strictly 
technical education there given. 

The reason for the first is apparent. It 
would be impracticable to permit the larger 
boys to lead an essentially different and freer 
life from that of the other scholars, without 
many evils resulting from bad examples which 
some of the former would inevitably give to 
the latter ; and this opportunity which the col- 
lege in the smaller place gives to acquire habits 
of self-control under a system of limited 
supervision, alone, should seem sufficient to 
justify the existence of small colleges,” espe- 
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cially to any one acquainted with the dissipa- 
tion prevalent in German universities. 

The further fact that our colleges give a 
course of philosophical instruction which 
probably, for very good and sufficient reasons, 
is not attempted, as the writer believes, by 
any school in this country or in Germany, isa 
strong additional argument, if one be needed, 
in their favor. The reason for the absence of 
such courses from the schools may be that the 
consideration of such subjects, involving nec- 
essarily questions as to the truths which lie at 
the bottom of our systems of religion and 
morality, however ably and carefully they 
might be treated in the classes, would neces- 
sarily spread among the younger scholars, who 
had not yet reached this course, grave doubts 
on many points, and there awaken a scepticism 
which might not be eradicated in a lifetime. 

The other alternative—.e., that the uni- 
versities in our great cities should continue 
their undergraduate, classical courses, seems 
equally unpromising. It is difficult to main- 
tain any supervision over the lives of stu- 
dents or the close touch between professors 
and scholars, in great cities, which is of such 
paramount importance for youths between the 
ages of about seventeen and twenty-one, when 
their faculty of imitation has such powerful 
sway. Moreover, the close intimacy between 
the young men in the same class or in the 
same fraternity, for which youth yearns so 
strongly, is impossible in a great city. It is 
almost impossible to call into being there all 
those pleasant associations and friendships 
which made college life in former years so at- 
tractive. 

Then, too, there is something inappropriate 
in studying the humanities amid the clash and 
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clang of a metropolis ; open fields, fair lakes 
or rivers should be accessible for minds ab- 
sorbed by abstruse thought or fancy. In Ger- 
many the universities in the smaller towns are 
the only ones which retain the old-fashioned 
student life, with its fraternal societies, excur- 
sions, etc., and they are generally visited by 
students during their first year after leaving 
school, while they are studying, or supposed 
to be studying, general philosophical princi- 
ples, although the real work in the profes- 
sional course is done afterward at Leipzig, 
Berlin, or Vienna. 

In referring to a philesophical course, the 
writer has not had in mind the course in 
any particular church college nor in the col- 
leges of any one denomination, although in 
what he is about to write, he would assume 
that he was addressing people who believe 
that Christianity is the one divine religion, or 
at least who would prefer that their children 
should so believe. Starting with this assump- 
tion, it would follow naturally that the college 
should put great weight upon its instruction 
as to the evidences of Christianity ; this teach- 
ing, of all others, should be kept abreast cf 
the times. The arguments of Paley and But- 
ler are very good ; but what have they to say 
as to Buddhism and Schopenhauer? Max 
Miiller’s translation of the sacred writings of 
the East has opened up a new arsenal for the 
enemies of Christianity. German philosophy 
is continually producing new engines for the 
attacks of rationalism. The great duty of 
Christians of our age is to show that the es- 
sential principles of these religions of the East 
appeared long ago in Greek or modern philoso- 
phy, and have received conclusive answers, 
and that, if set forth in their true colors, and 
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not in Christianized versions such as the 
**Light of Asia,’’ they will give us the 
strongest argument in favor of Christianity 
by proving the impassable gulf which sepa- 
rates them all from the teaching of the Naza- 
rene, so that the conclusion is inevitable that 
the latter is indeed the child of miracle. 
liow strongly can this be confirmed by the 
practical experience of any one who has trav- 
elled beyond the pale of Christianity and seen 
the fearful practical failure of all other sys- 
tems of ethics. 

Moreover, the translation of the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers has furnished the materials for a 
mighty armor of defense of the historical truth 
of Christianity which should on no account be 
neglected. This instruction need not neces- 
sarily be given by a clergyman. In these 
days respect for ‘‘ the cloth”’ keeps the clergy 
largely in ignorance of what is going on in 
the minds of the men of the world. It is in 
their after-dinner talks at the club that one 
learns what they think, and in their daily lives 
downtown that one sees what they do. 

A man of the world, with the proper theo- 
retical training, it is therefore submitted, 
knows better than any one else what argu- 
ments, what innuendoes, what sneers the 
young man will meet when he launches out 
into life, and can best prepare him to brave 
them and provide him with proper answers 
and authorities. 

On the other hand, none of the instructors 
should be irreligious men; no matter what 
the class may be studying, it is so easy for the 
teacher by a sentence or even a look or accent 
to cast a slur upon the teachings, most impor- 
tant for the welfare of youth. There is not a 
subject except, perhaps, mathematics, which 
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cannot be taught in a religious or irreligious 
manner. Take history, forexample : the con- 
stant contests between Church and State, the 
religious wars and persecutions furnish innu- 
merable occasions for the depreciation of all 
religions, if the teacher desires. In the same 
way physical science, with its various theories 
as to the origin and continued existence of 
matter, supplies endless opportunities for athe- 
istical insinuations by a professor desiring so 
to do. 

Moreover, not only are irreligious teachers 
therefore undesirable in a church college, as 
constituting a danger to young men, not yet 
thoroughly imbued with sound doctrine and 
able to give an answer for the faith that is in 
them, but also, in the writer’s opinion, they 
are undesirable because they are unable to 
give their pupils asolid foundation in the vari- 
ous branches which they are to teach. 

Whatever we may think of modern Roman 
Catholic teachers in other respects—and the 
writer is by no means one to give them 
unlimited praise—their position as to the ab- 
solute logical dependence of a true understand- 
ing in all branches of science and learning 
upon a correct religious teaching, seems to be 
unanswerable. Modern scientists would no 
doubt scoff at such a suggestion, but let them 
first answer the arguments of the Stonyhurst 
Series of Philosophy. Those Jesuit theories of 
metaphysics, psychology, political economy, 
etc., may be incorrect in their details, but not 
in their argument in favor of unity and con- 
sistency with religion in the treatment of the 
ultimate questions in all sciences. 

Of course, from the philosophical or classi- 
cal course above alluded to, natural sciences 
should not be omitted ; only the smaller col- 
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leges should not strain their resources in try- 
ing to give a complete technical education in 
any branch of science any more than they 
undertake to prepare one completely for one 
of the literary professions ; enough of physics 
should be taught so as to form a bridge from 
the teachings of metaphysics as to force, mat- 
ter and imperceptible essence to the practical 
professional training which the student will 
receive in the university. Better far, even 
an erroneous theory on these subjects than 
that they should be left in such hopeless con- 
fusion as indicated, for example, in the col- 
lection of essays on these topics made by 
Professor Youmans, entitled ‘‘ Conservation 
of Energy.” What progress might not sci- 
ence have made by this time if all explorers 
in the physical world had but remembered 
the unity of force ! 

Latin and Greek should of course continue 
to be subjects for this classical course ; no Jan- 
guage is their equal for mental discipline, no 
language imbues the mind with loftier 
thoughts! Unfortunately, men instructed in 
our present methods forget so soon what they 
have learned, that in after life they derive 
little or no direct benefit: from this learning. 
May it not be a mistake to treat these lan- 
guages as dead and impossible for conversa- 
tional use? The Greek of to-day speaks a 
language not much more dissimilar from that 
of Homer than our English is from that of 
Chaucer ; the Roman Catholic casuists treat 
in Latin of the most practical and delicate 
questions of the hour in their collegiate discus- 
sions, viva voce as well as in writing. A very 
little practice in such conversation does more 
to fix those languages in the student’s mind 
than afar greater amount of time spent in 
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mere translation with grammar and diction- 
ary. 

Neither should the modern languages be 
neglected ; every branch of learning suffers 
from the confusion of tongues which fol- 
lowed the Reformation. How few even of 
our standard writers on important subjects 
show familiarity with contemporaneous work 
in German, French, and Italian! When once 
a professional school is entered, the acquisition 
of these languages is rare. Great care should 
be taken in the selection of the instructor in 
these languages. It will not do to take any 
foreigner who happens to pass that way, but 
one acquainted with the best and latest meth- 
ods of instruction should be chosen. Particu- 
lar care should also be taken by the executive 
officers of the college to seethat proper dis- 
cipline is maintained in these classes, and much 
importance should be attached to success in 
acquiring ability to speak in these lan- 
guages. 

A collection of reproductions of Greek stat- 
uary in plaster casts, such as exists, for exam- 
ple, at Norwich, in Connecticut, can be ob- 
tained at a comparatively small cost; and 
these, together with the copies of Pre-Raphael- 
ite paintings, published by the Arundel So- 
ciety, could make lectures on esthetics most 
interesting and profitable, so that the student 
would acyuire that love of form and outline 
from the former—so rare, unfortunately, in 
our American men—and from the latter, he 
could learn to appreciate that the greatest 
painting is called forth only by the highest 
motives, as well as the hollowness of the ery of 
*“* Art for Art’s sake.”? And then, when op- 
portunity offers for a European trip, he would 
not have to wait until about the end of the 
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journey before discovering what among the 
works of art was worthy of attention. 

The study of history should be prosecuted 
with ever-increasing zeal as the period treated 
of becomes more and more modern ; the his- 
tory of this century should be studied care- 
fully, with particular attention to the world- 
embracing schemes of the Vatican ; the taking 
of foreign newspapers and magazines should be 
encouraged, and discussions instituted concern- 
ing the great European questions of the day. 
The study of political economy, according to 
the principles of the German professorial social- 
ists, such as Wagner, Schmoller, and others, 
which leads naturally to Christian socialism, 
might also find a place in the course of study ; 
particular attention should be paid to the ever- 
increasing power of trade unionism as a politi- 
cal and economic factor, and the necessity of 
right guidance for this young Titan should be 
pointed out. 

In no American institution of learning will 
the study of mathematics and the related 
branches of physica] science be likely to be 
neglected ; but often it is believed the text- 
book is followed too closely, and not enough 
time is given to the German custom of pro- 
posing problems which the student must work 
out for himself. Such problems will meet 
him in real life, and such exercise also fur- 
nishes the best of mental athletics. While 
the aim of the college should not be to pro- 
duce fully equipped scientific men in any de- 
partment, it should furnish enough informa- 
tion in these subjects to give'the student who 
takes up some branch of science as his life’s 
work, a brave start in the professional school, 
and should give to the others as much gen- 
eral information on these topics as will enable 
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them to select efficient professional assistance 
in later life, when the occasion calls for it, 
and to follow the opinions of these scientific 
experts with intelligence and judgment. The 
general principles of jurisprudence, with a 
glance at the history of Roman and Germanic 
law, might also be taught, with enough prac- 
tical instruction to enable a man of property 
to manage his ordinary business safely. 
Finally we come to the most difficult course 
of instruction, which yet is also the very 
rivison @ étre of the existence of the college— 
i.é., philosophy, with its four branches of 
logic, metaphysics, psychology, and moral phi- 
losophy ; but where shall the text-books and 
teachers for these be found? Think not to 
dispose of them with a sneer as unpractical 
and unworthy of this nineteenth century ! 
First try your hand at an argument with any 
Roman Catholic priest you may meet on some 
question of the Darwinian theory, or responsi- 
bility under the criminal law ; let his case be 
yet so weak, and the writer will be surprised 
if, before you have finished your argument, 
you do not gather some respect for Aristote- 
lian logic, metaphysics, psychology, and moral 
philosophy, as explained and expanded by 
Thomas Aquinas. Many, it is true, have 
been the attacks upon this system ; often it 
has seemed as though it had met its last days ; 
but where is its successor? Who has con- 
quered enough territory or maintained himself 
long enough to entitle him to recognition as 
Aristotle’s successor, or even as a rival poten- 
tate? And yet three hundred years have 
passed since astrology, the mainspring of the 
Aristotelian system, was hopelessly broken by 
Galileo. But those questions of the ultimate 
constitution of things and of men, once raised, 
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will not down; may it not be perhaps re- 
served for America, with its love of great 
undertakings, to furnish the system which will 
reconcile the metaphysical speculations of the 
Stagirite with the physical discoveries of to- 
day ? Certainly, without some such reconcilia- 
tion our proudest speculations of natural sci- 
ence are but castles in the air. At least at 
present the problems in metaphysics, awaiting 
solution, could be indicated—the various at- 
tempts to solve them could be set forth—the 
necessity of a solution could be insisted on 
and the lines pointed out, by the following of 
which this goal could most probably be at- 
tained. The great cause of the disrepute into 
which this chief of studies has fallen is large- 
ly due, as the writer believes, to the neglect 
of its professors to study the mediseval school- 
men ; they thus miss the bridge which con- 
nected the speculations of antiquity with those 
of to-day and lack familiarity with the errors 
which Descartes, Leibnitz, and their scholars 
intended to combat. 

In psychology and moral philosophy, we are 
fortunately not so much in the dark. Chris- 
tianity more than supplies the place of the 
broken Aristotelian mainspring, in psychology, 
by St. Paul’s doctrine of trichotomy ; it fur- 
nishes us also with the basis for the construc- 
tion of a system of ethics grander than the 
world has ever seen, for the very reason that 
we can in these departments most safely throw 
off completely the leading strings of Aristo- 
tle. And how important is this ethical work ! 
Read Kidd’s ‘‘ Social Evolution” or Rich- 
mond’s ‘‘ Christian Economics,’’ or Stahl's 
** Philosophie des Rechts,’’ and no further 
argument would be necessary. 

The Roman Catholics understand this 
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thoroughly ; their laity have a broad and 
deep general education, although they are 
handicapped by their lack of exercise in origi- 
nal thought and their dependence on author- 
ity for opinions. 

Take, for example, the lawyer, with the 
many branches of business activity with which 
he comes in contact ; how important it is for 
him to have a well-defined, settled theory as 
to the relation of law to morals, of the respon- 
sibility of man to the criminal law, of the 
proper relations of State, Church, and indi- 
vidual! Whata blessing would it be if the 
members of the medical profession were kept 
from the materialistic atheism so common 
among them, so that they would remember 
that man is made of something more than 
what meets the dissecting knife! To the sick 
and dying what comfort could they often 
bring, by a word or two of reference to the 
world beyond ! How greatly could their con- 
sideration and tenderness for the sufferings, 
mental as well as physical, of their humblest 
patient be increased if they had it ever before 


them that he too is a brother for whom Christ 


died ! 

And if the man of letters would but remem- 
ber that with this short span of earthly life 
the story of none of us ends; that even the 
humblest is bound to a destiny for good or ill, 
in full contemplation of which, all are lost in 
an amazement of dread or delight. No need 
then would there be of Zolas, seeking to at- 
tract a moment’s attention by more and more 
disgusting exhibitions of the merely animal 
side of humanity. 

Nor can the painter have higher ideals, 
without the inspiration of the noble thoughts 
which spring only from an alliance of religion 
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journey before discovering what among the 
works of art was worthy of attention. 

The study of history should be prosecuted 
with ever-increasing zeal as the period treated 
of becomes more and more modern ; the his- 
tory of this century should be studied care- 
fully, with particular attention to the world- 
embracing schemes of the Vatican ; the taking 
of foreign newspapers and magazines should be 
encouraged, and discussions instituted concern- 
ing the great European questions of the day. 
The study of political economy, according to 
the principles of the German professorial social- 
ists, such as Wagner, Schmoller, and others, 
which leads naturally to Christian socialism, 
might also find a place in the course of study ; 
particular attention should be paid to the ever- 
increasing power of trade unionism as a politi- 
cal and economic factor, and the necessity of 
right guidance for this young Titan should be 
pointed out. 

In no American institution of learning will 
the study of mathematics and the related 
branches of physical science be likely to be 
neglected ; but often it is believed the text- 
book is followed too closely, and not enough 
time is given to the German custom of pro- 
posing problems which the student must work 
out for himself. Such problems will meet 
him in real life, and such exercise also fur- 
nishes the best of mental athletics. While 
the aim of the college should not be to pro- 
duce fully equipped scientific men in any de- 
partment, it should furnish enough informa- 
tion in these subjects to give-the student who 
takes up some branch of science as his life’s 
work, a brave start in the professional school, 
and should give to the others as much gen- 
eral information on these topics as will enable 
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them to select efficient professional assistance 
in later life, when the oceasion calls for it, 
and to follow the opinions of these scientific 
experts with intelligence and judgment. The 
general principles of jurisprudence, with a 
glance at the history of Roman and Germanic 
law, might also be taught, with enough prac- 
tical instruction to enable a man of property 
to manage his ordinary business safely. 
Finally we come to the most difficult course 
of instruction, which yet is also the very 
raison @ étre of the existence of the college— 
2.@., philosophy, with its four branches of 
logic, metaphysics, psychology, and moral phi- 
losophy ; but where shall the text-books and 
teachers for these be found? Think not to 
dispose of them with a sneer as unpractical 
and unworthy of this nineteenth century ! 
First try your hand at an argument with any 
Roman Catholic priest you may meet on some 
question of the Darwinian theory, or responsi- 
bility under the criminal law ; let his case be 
yet so weak, and the writer will be surprised 
if, before you have finished your argument, 
you do not gather some respect for Aristote- 
lian logic, metaphysics, psychology, and moral 
philosophy, as explained and expanded by 
Thomas Aquinas. Many, it is true, have 
been the attacks upon this system ; often it 
lias seemed as though it had met its last days ; 
but where is its successor? Who has con- 
quered enough territory or maintained himself 
long enough to entitle him to recognition as 
Aristotle’s successor, or even as a rival poten- 
tate? And yet three hundred years have 
passed since astrology, the mainspring of the 
Aristotelian system, was hopelessly broken by 
Galileo. But those questions of the ultimate 
constitution of things and of men, once raised, 
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will not down; may it not be perhaps re- 
served for America, with its love of great 
undertakings, to furnish the system which will 
reconcile the metaphysical speculations of the 
Stagirite with the physical discoveries of to- 
day ? Certainly, without some such reconcilia- 
tion our proudest speculations of natural sci- 
ence are but castles in the air. At least at 
present the problems in metaphysics, awaiting 
solution, could be indicated—the various at- 
tempts to solve them could be set forth—the 
necessity of a solution could be insisted on 
and the lines pointed out, by the following of 
which this goal could most probably be at- 
tained. The great cause of the disrepute into 
which this chief of studies has fallen is large- 
ly due, as the writer believes, to the neglect 
of its professors to study the medizeval school- 
men ; they thus miss the bridge which con- 
nected the speculations of antiquity with those 
of to-day and lack familiarity with the errors 
which Descartes, Leibnitz, and their scholars 
intended to combat. 

In psychology and moral philosophy, we are 
fortunately not so much in the dark. Chris- 
tianity more than supplies the place of the 
broken Aristotelian mainspring, in psychology, 
by St. Paul’s doctrine of trichotomy ; it fur- 
nishes us also with the basis for the construc- 
tion of a system of ethics grander than the 
world has ever seen, for the very reason that 
we can in these departments most safely throw 
off completely the leading strings of Aristo- 
tle. And how important is this ethical work ! 
Read Kidd’s ‘‘ Social Evolution’ or Rich- 
mond’s ‘‘ Christian Economics,’? or Stahl’s 
‘** Philosophie des Rechts,’? and no further 
argument would be necessary. 

The Roman Catholics understand this 
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thoroughly ; their laity have a broad and 
deep general education, although they are 
handicapped by their lack of exercise in origi- 
nal thought and their dependence on author- 
ity for opinions. 

Take, for example, the lawyer, with the 
many branches of business activity with which 
he comes in contact ; how important it is for 
him to have a well-defined, settled theory as 
to the relation of law to morals, of the respon- 
sibility of man to the criminal law, of the 
proper relations of State, Church, and indi- 
vidual! Whata blessing would it be if the 
members of the medical profession were kept 
from the materialistic atheism so common 
among them, so that they would remember 
that man is made of something more than 
what meets the dissecting knife! To the sick 
and dying what comfort could they often 
bring, by a word or two of reference to the 
world beyond ! How greatly could their con- 
sideration and tenderness for the sufferings, 
mental as well as physical, of their humblest 
patient be increased if they had it ever before 
them that he too is a brother for whom Christ 
died ! 

And if the man of letters would but remem- 
ber that with this short span of earthly life 
the story of none of us ends; that even the 
humblest is bound to a destiny for good or ill, 
in full contemplation of which, all are lost in 
an amazement of dread or delight. No need 
then would there be of Zolas, seeking to at- 
tract a moment’s attention by more and more 
disgusting exhibitions of the merely animal 
side of humanity. 

Nor can the painter have higher ideals, 
without the inspiration of the noble thoughts 
which spring only from an alliance of religion 
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and philosophy. How otherwise can he escape 
from mere, dreary realism—for what is nature 
without God but a ghastly, all-devouring 
idiot ? 

In every profession or business the same 
principle holds true ; without this invigorat- 
ing religious principle there can be perma- 
nently no noble aspirations, no generous, self- 
sacrificing devotion. Test this in practical 
life ; count up the men who are the leaders 
and workers in efforts for real reform and im- 
provement, not only in public but in business 
life, and with hardly an exception you will 
name men who draw their energy, persever- 
ance and public spirit from the old-fashioned 
colleges, with their classical and religious-phil- 
osophical training. 

Inquire of the men with clear heads and 
sound hearts who are doing the work in our 
great institutions, and you will find how many 
of them are graduates of church colleges. “ The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom.”’ 

If these things are so, does it not follow 
that there is no need of the tendency which 
has of late been showing itself on the part of 
friends of the larger institutions to depreciate 
the smaller ones? Is there any need on the 
part of the latter to strain every resource to 
imitate the former? Each has its place, each 
is required for the full development of the 
ideal American citizen. Only, let them work 
in harmony ! 

There would be nothing in this, derogatory 
to the dignity of the smaller colleges ; the 
philosophical or classical course would consist 
of instruction in the great general principles, 
the detailed application of which would be 
given subsequently in the various professional 
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schools. Every instructor knows that in any 
science, the correct statement and thorough ap- 
preciation of general principles requires fully 
as high an order of intellect, in both teachers 
and students, as the later instruction in matters 
of detail ; they merely come first in order of 
instruction. 

The natural development would seem to be 
that the church colleges of each denomination 
should form a group around that great univer- 
sity which by association and constitution is 
most nearly allied to their church ; and that 
colleges and university should strive to benefit 
each other reciprocally—the colleges by acting 
as feeders to the university, and using their in- 
fluence to send their graduates to her for their 
professional studies, and the university in turn 
by encouraging the city youth to seek his pre- 
liminary general education in the colleges in 
the smaller towns, with the expectation of re- 
turning, in his maturer manhood, to make his 
professional studies in the great city, with its 
many advantages, which he can then appre- 
ciate and use to the full, for his lifelong bene- 
fit. Many are the other advantages which in 
practice would doubtless suggest themselves 
from such association ; lectures might be given 
by the professors of one institution visiting 
the others ; the university could exercise a 
friendly supervision over the work of the col- 
leges, and possibly confer the degrees of 
Bachelor and Master of Arts on their gradu- 
ates, after due examinations. It might direct 
even some of the legacies and devises, so much 
more frequent in large cities than in the coun- 
try, to their useful coadjutors in the distant, 
village college, as the importance of proper 
general preparation for professional study 
made itself felt—and thus the whole system of 
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education would bé encouraged and strength- 
ened. The executive officers of our smaller 
colleges should. boldly announce and keep be- 
fore the public in the great cities, the benefits 
to be derived by students from attendance at 
their institutions and the pleasures of this old- 
fashioned college life for undergraduates—so 
impossible in a great city ; they should fre- 
quently see the alumni individually and try to 
make each of them a recruiting agent for their 
Alma Mater ; the clergy in the large cities 
should also be sought out and an interest in 
the success of church colleges awakened in 
them. 

Nor let the indirect advantage from the 
maintenance of these small colleges, with 
their bands of educated professors, scattered 
throughout the land, be forgotten. A sad 
day it is for our country when the last lamp 
in one of these little shrines of learning is 
quenched, even though the brilliant educa- 
tional lights in our great cities continue for 
a while. The great city university needs these 
many rivulets, which directly and indirectly 
contribute to swell its mighty waters ; let the 
friends of the one not forget to care for the 
other ! 

Has the writer exaggerated the advantages 
and possibilities of the colleges which do not 
aim to give professional education? If so, 
ascribe it to his charming recollections of that 
one of those institutions where he studied 
many years ago—situated high on the banks of 
a noble lake of water, clear as crystal and of 
unfathomed depth; with a wooded, rolling 
country in the background ; in a village whose 
cultivated society would test the politeness of 
the frequenter of any court of Europe ; with 
professors, some of European reputation, all 
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full of kindly courtesy ; with students who in 
their gayest pranks never forgot that they 
were gentlemen. Doubtless there are many 
such ! 

Floreant, et floreat Hobartia ! 


J. Bueecker MILiErR. 
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PICO DELLA MIRANDOLA. 


Searcher for Truth, through winding, twilit ways, 
What love-dream of young Greece enchanted thee, 
That thou shouldst link with Christian Trinity 

Her fair gods, fallen upon evil days 

Since He of Nazareth rose—their bright love stays— 
Ere life waxed fruitful, thou didst wistfully 
Lie down to sleep, where saints’ antiphony 

Above thy grave through the long cloister strays. 


The purple glories of thine own age mix 
With the white light of Greece to make us glad, 
Yet seek we aye to link old song and dance 
With the new mystery of the crucifix ; 
Only to pass, like thee, wondering and sad, 
Into the fold of Death’s omnipotence. 


Anna McCuureE SHOLL. 
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DARTMOUTH AND WEBSTER. 


The two words Dartmouth and Webster are 
so closely connected that the one recalls the 
other. Rarely, if ever, has an alumnus of 
any college more deeply affected its life, and 
never has a college given to an alumnus such 
honor and gratitude. The years that a man 
spends in college are undoubtedly the most 
critical of his existence, for the college life in 
its entirety powerfully moulds his character 
and fashions his ideals. His powers then first 
appear and then first obtain recognition. So 
the college history of one who has mightily 
influenced the thought of the nation cannot 
be without interest to every thoughtful stu- 
dent of American history. 

Daniel Webster entered Dartmouth as a 
Freshman at the age of fifteen, in August, 
1797. His college preparatory work had been 
performed at Phillips, Exeter, and under the 
tuition of Rev. Samuel Wood, whom Mr. 
Webster later describes as a most benevolent 
and excellent man. His fit was miserable. 
In Greek his entire education was confined to 
a little grammar and to the four Evangelists 
in the original. In Latin he was familiar with 
six books of Aineid, Cicero’s Orations against 
Catiline, and a portion of Tully. A smatter- 
ing of arithmetic comprised his whole stock of 
mathematics, while all the historical knowl- 
edge he possessed he had obtained from his 
own hasty reading. In addition he was ac- 
quainted with some of the works of Addison 
and of Pope, and was passionately fond of 
‘** Don Quixote.” Thus equipped, one of the 
most gigantic minds America has ever known 
began its real work. 
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As a college student Webster was not the 
leader of his class, although his ability was 
recognized by all. The testimony of his com- 
panions proves that he was a faithful student, 
always punctual in attendance, never shirking 
his duty, but continually adding to his knowl- 
edge. Nothing but the most comprehensive 
learning satisfied him, for his mind was deep 
and broad. He used his lessons and lectures 
as a framework, and on all questions con- 
sulted every authority he had at his disposal. 
He possessed a wonderful power of concentra- 
tion, that quality so essential to the best schol- 
arship. It was his custom, he himself after- 
ward told, to read his lesson, close his book, 
and think over carefully the main points of 
the assigned task. By reading twenty or 
thirty pages of poetry twice, he could repeat 
the portion almost word for word. Besides 
his required work, he read voraciously what- 
ever of English history or literature he could 
procure, and we find in his speeches later evi- 
dence of a broad familiarity with English 
thought. He excelled in Latin, for he loved 
Vergil and Cicero, nor did he ever forget 
how to quote from either author. 

But it was in writing and speaking that 
Webster obtained his greatest reputation while 
in college. We find here and there in his 
correspondence fragments of his poetry which 
do not show power or originality. During his 
Sophomore year he delivered a poem before 
his classmates that produced a profound sensa- 
tion. Every line ended in zon. As a prod- 
uct of ingenuity the poem was successful, but 
not as a model of rhythm. He delivered two 
eulogies over the dead bodies of his classmates, 
once as a Freshman, again as a Senior. The 
former eulogy was never printed ; the latter, 
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although published, has been almost entirely 
forgotten, only one copy of it now being 
known to exist. The religious sentiments it 
contains are excellent, the style is good, the 
pathos simple but full of power. Webster’s 
reputation as an accomplished speaker soon 
spread, so that, while a Junior, he delivered 
an oration before the townspeople of Hanover, 
the college town, on July 4th, 1800. His 
address at this time, although rhetorical, re- 
veals the fact that already Webster had con- 
ceived his idea of the indissolubility cf the 
Union, that idea so ably championed by him 
in later years. 

As a debater he was easily the superior of 
any one in college. He obtained his most 
valuable training in the meetings of the 
‘* United Fraternity,’ a society for literary 
and social purposes. It was his custom to ar- 
range his thoughts in private and to put them 
on paper just before he had to speak. As he 
arose to address his small audience, his very 
presence demanded the closest attention. 
His black, piercing eyes, his broad, intel- 
lectual forehead, the solemn tones of his 
voice, the dignity of his mien, the clearness of 
his reasoning had a marvellous power of con- 
vincing his hearers that he was intensely sin- 
cere. It was his wont to begin his discourse 
slowly, perhaps a trifle monotonously. But 
as he went on he kindled into a flame, driving 
all objections before him by his eloquence, or 
thrilling his auditors with his bold and lion- 
like language. 

His deportment in college was excellent. 
He took no part in the wilder pranks of his 
classmates, but bore the reputation of being 
quiet, studious, and thoughtful. He was 
popular with the entire college, owing to his 
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pleasant and agreeable nature, yet he had very 
few intimate friends. His dignified habits 
forbade that. His religious life was simple 
and natural. He possessed a profound con- 
viction of his personal responsibility to God ; 
hence he always attended divine worship, re- 
garding it as a duty that must be performed. 
His favorite amusements were hunting, fish- 
ing, and riding, always without a companion. 
No trait of the man is more powerful than 
this desire for privacy in his thinking. He 
said that he loved solitude, for it gave hima 
chance to commune with nature and to decide 


his course in life. So he was profoundly ° 


happy when opportunity permitted him to 
take a long walk into the neighboring fields 
or forest, and to carry with him a volume of 
poetry upon which to meditate. 

And so his college life passed by, a happy, 
joyous life for the most part, yet possessing 
some trials and labor. Owing to the scarcity 
of his means, he was compelled to teach a 
school at Salisbury, N. H., during the early 
part of the year 1800. Throughout his Junior 
year he paid for his board by superintending 
the publication of the Dartmouth Gazette, a 
little weekly published in Hanover. It was 
his duty to make selections for it from books 
of literature and from contemporary publica- 
tions. Occasionally he himself wrote edito- 
rials for it, or addressed to it communications 
under the pseudonym of Jearus. 

Although recognized as the ablest man in 
his class, Webster took no part in the Com- 
mencement exercises, owing to a misunder- 
standing with the Faculty. They desired him 
to accept as his part a poem in English or an 
English oration on the fine arts, but he pre- 
ferred the position of valedictory orator, then 
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elected by the class. The Faculty was firm, 
and, at the wish of his friends, Webster re- 
fused the part assigned him. Yet there is no 
indication in his remarks or actions that he 
bore the least resentment against the college 
authorities for their well-meant action. How- 
ever, at Commencement, he did not appear as 
a speaker before the college, but gave before 
the ‘‘ United Fraternity” an address which 
showed the splendid abilities of the man. 

There is current in some sections an idle 
tale that Webster destroyed his diploma in 
anger when the Commencement exercises were 
over. The report is absolutely without foun- 
dation, and was unknown at Dartmouth until 
many years after Webster had left that insti- 
tution. His classmates, especially his most 
intimate friends, have stated in writing that 
the story is utterly false. One of them wrote 
in 1852: ‘‘I stood by his side when he re- 
ceived his degree with a graceful bow ; and such 
was my connection with society affairs that if he 
had destroyed his degree afterward I would 
have known it.” The venerable ex-President 
of the college, Rev. Samuel C. Bartlett, D.D., 
LL.D., recently related to the writer a con- 
versation between Judge Nesmith, now de- 
ceased, and Mr. Webster—a conversation sub- 
sequently reported to Dr. Bartlett by Judge 
Nesmith. For many years Judge Nesmith 
had heard the story, and, wishing to know the 
truth of the matter, he asked Mr. Webster in 
regard to it. Mr. Webster denied that he 
had destroyed the diploma, and gave renewed 
assurances of his good will toward the college. 
This is unimpeachable testimony and brands 
the rumor as a deliberate falsehood. 

After his graduation in August, 1801, Web- 
ster was still in close touch with the college 
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for several years, owing to the fact that his 
much-loved brother Ezekiel was now a mem- 
ber of the institution. It seemed to be Dan- 
iel’s highest ambition in life to aid his broth- 
er; and to his honor be it told that the first 
earnings of his life were placed in Ezekiel’s 
hands to keep the less-known brother in the 
college they both loved so well. Until Eze- 
kiel was graduated Daniel was a frequent vis- 
itor at Hanover, and enjoyed himself thor- 
oughly, as one of his classmates had become a 
tutor there. In 1809 Daniel delivered an ad- 
dress before the Phi Beta Kappa of Dart- 
mouth. It was purely literary work, and did 
not add much to his claim as a speaker. 

Thus far Webster was debtor to the college. 
Now we shall see how he repaid the debt. 
The Dartmouth College case is too well known 
to require an extended explanation. The 
point at issue stated in its simplest form was, 
whether certain acts of the New Hampshire 
Legislature relating to the enlargement of the 
corporation of Dartmouth College and to the 
amendment of the charter were legal, or were 
repugnant to the Constitution of the United 
States. In other words, was the college a pri- 
vate corporation or an institution of govern- 
ment, subject to the direction of legislative 
power? The Supreme Court of New Hamp- 
shire devided against the college. The case 
was removed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and it was here that Mr. Web- 
ster proved beyond a doubt that he was a brill- 
iant constitutional lawyer. 

The following description of the trial is 
familiar, and shows the bearing of Mr. Web- 
ster and his love for his Alma Mater. The 
eye-witness says : 

‘* The argument ended, Mr. Webster stood 
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for some moments silent before the court, 
while every eye was fixed intently upon him. 
At length addressing the Chief Justice, he 
proceeded thus : 

‘* ¢ This, sir, is my case. It is the case not 
merely of this humble institution, it is the case 
of every college in our land. ... Sir, you 
may destroy this little institution ; it is weak ; 
it isin your hands. I know it is one of the 
lesser lights in the literary horizon of our 


country. You may put it out ; but if you do 


so you must extinguish, one after another, all 
those greater lights of science which for more 
than a century have thrown their radiance 
over our land ! 

* ** «Tt is, sir, as I have said, a small college. 
And yet there are those who love it—’ 

** Here the feelings which he had thus far 
succeeded in keeping down broke forth. His 
lips quivered, his firm cheeks trembled with 
emotion, his eyes were filled with tears, his 
voice choked, and he seemed to be struggling 
to the utmost simply to gain that mastery over 
himself which might save him from an un- 
manly outburst of feeling. I will not attempt 
to give you the few broken words of tender- 
ness in which he went on to speak of his at- 
tachment to the college. The whole seemed 
to be mingled throughout with the recollec- 
tions of father, mother, brother, and all the 
privations and trials through which he had 
made his way in life. Every one saw that it 
was wholly unpremeditated, a pressure on 
his heart, which sought relief in words and 
tears. 

‘** The court-room during two or three min- 
utes presented an extraordinary spectacle. . . . 
If a painter could give us the scene on canvas 
—those forms and countenances, and Daniel 
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Webster as he stood there in the midst—it 
would be one of the most touching pictures in 
the history of eloquence. There was not one 
among the strong-minded men of that assem- 
bly who could think it unmanly to weep when 
he saw standing before him the man who had 
made such an argument melted into the ten- 
derness of a child. 

‘¢ Mr. Webster had now recovered his com- 
posure, and fixing his keen eyes on the Chief 
Justice, said in that deep tone with which he 
sometimes thrilled the heart of an audience : 

*¢* Sir, I know not how others may feel, 
but for myself, when I see my Alma Mater 
surrounded, like Caesar in the senate-house, 
by those who are reiterating stab after stab, I 
would not for this right hand have her to turn 
to me and say, ‘‘ Ht tu quoque mi fili !”’ 

‘He sat down. There was a death-like 
stillness throughout the room for some mo- 
ments ; every one seemed to be recovering 
himself.’’ 

Thus ended the description. The effect of 
Mr. Webster’s eloquence and pathos was irre- 
sistible. The Supreme Court decided in favor 
of the college, and Mr. Webster had the in- 
tense satisfaction of writing to the young 
president of the college, Francis Brown, the 
following letter, which is still preserved by 
Rev. Francis Brown, of the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, a grandson of the president, and 
a graduate of Dartmouth : 


Wasuineton, February 2, 1819. 


My pear Sir: All issafeand certain. The 
Chief Justice delivered an opinion this morn- 
ing in our favor on all the points. In this 
opinion, Washington, Livingstone, Johnson, 
and Story, Justices, are understood to have 
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concurred ; Duval, Justice, it is said, dissents. 
Mr. Justice Todd is not present. The opinion 
goes the whole length and leaves nothing fur- 
ther to be decided. I give you my congratu- 
lations on this occasion, and assure you that 1 
feel a burden removed from my shoulders 
much heavier than they have been accustomed 
to bear. 
Very truly yours, 
D. Wesster. 


Thus grandly Mr. Webster paid his debt to 
his college. His relation to the college re- 
mained close throughout his life. Only eigh- 
teen months before his death he wrote to a 
classmate : 

‘* At our time of life the mind turns to the 
past. I find that 1 think now, much more 
frequently than twenty or thirty years ago, on 
college scenes and college friends. I look 
over the catalogue, call to mind the dead, and 
inquire after the living.” 

Immediately after the decision in the Dart- 
mouth College case, Mr. Hopkinson, Mr. Web- 
ster’s colleague in the trial, wrote to the presi- 
dent of the college. He closed his letter with 
a sentiment which to-day every Dartmouth 
man would applaud. It was this : 

‘**T would have an inscription over the door 
of your building: ‘ FounpEp sy ELrazer 
Wueetock, Rerounpep By Danie, Wes- 
STER.’ ”’ 

Joun Merritu Boyp. 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF AN AMATEUR 
ETCHER. 


The etching fever took hold of me very 
strongly on a warm morning soon after the 
occurrence of our last national midsummer 
holiday. Whether the noise and smoke of the 
‘glorious Fourth’’ predisposed my artistic 
soul to soar into this terra incognita, or the 
very hot week we were then having relaxed 
the tension of my usually sedate mind, I am 
uncertain. 1 had long been an etcher i 
posse ; 1 had felt immense capabilities within 
me when enjoying the exquisite shadows of 
the Shere Mill-Pond or looking upon the fine 
pathos of the Agamemnon. I think I felt the 
poetry of the etched line quite as much as the 
trained artist. A friend of my wife had only 
then to lend us Hamerton’s book, with its prac- 
tical addenda, and I conceived of myself as an 
etcher 7m esse. Hamerton’s book, every one 
will remember, is written in a very eloquent 
and enthusiastic key. 

We read the book aloud together, about 
good etching being accomplished only in ‘‘ mo- 
mentary bursts of passionate enthusiasm.” 1 
remember that my wife observed that she 
thought, from the raptures I often went into 
over the baby, I might be capable of a ‘‘ mo- 
mentary burst’’ over etching. I pondered 
upon her words for some time, and they 
seemed, I confess, very reasonable. 

I admit I did not fully understand the 
meaning of Hamerton’s words at the time. 
I thought Hamerton was carried away with 
his subject. I remembered that, in treating 
of artistic themes, it is proper to throw off 
many little hyperbolic expressions which are 
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generally supposed to be meaningless and 
harmless. Until I tried it myself I had hard- 
ly pictured to my mind a frantic individual 
whose fingers trembled with ill-suppressed ex- 
citement and made the ‘‘ poetic etched line’’ 
somewhat ragged, I fear, and who was so 
eager to see the results of his work that he 
came very nearly going through the various 
processes out of their exact chronological or- 
der. Of such a person, I say, I had not con- 
ceived as the typical ‘‘ passionate enthusiast”’ 
—experto crede. I now understand Hamer- 
ton fully. I am fain to believe that etching 
as a life work would be quite too exciting for 
the ordinary mind. Continued bursts of pas- 
sionate enthusiasm would exhaust the vitality 
of a Hercules, without mentioning the nerves 
of a Mrs. H But let me tell my experi- 
ence ; it may serve as a useful lesson, or as a 
warning—it hardly matters much which. 

I began operations by taking Hamerton’s 
book out with me under an old maple tree on 
the lawn and looking for some time intently 
at the etched illustrations. It certainly 
seemed easy and feasible. I read the prac- 
tical treatise—the addenda—it seemed ridicu- 
lously simple. Only procure your plate, wax, 
acid, printer’s ink, paper, and press, and then 
you have your etching! I felt within me that 
which told me I should succeed. I arose 
from the maple tree a tentative etcher. I 
went into the house and talked it over with my 
mother-in-law. 

I may as well say that we were spending the 
month of July in the country with my wife’s 
parents. I find it. quite as inexpensive as 
going to a fashionable watering-place ; and, 
considering the extraordinary interest my 
mother-in-law takes in the baby, I tolerate the 
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idea of spending my vacation at her very com- 
fortable, old-fashioned residence in W = 
little town upon the Connecticut River, with 
considerable fortitude. There was a pretty 
view of the river from our lawn, and a hazy 
outline of smoky hills in the distance. I told 
my mother-in-law at once that 1 should pro- 
ceed to etch those distant hills. 

She fell in with my views without any hesi- 
tation. As I knew very little about drawing, 
I said the greater distance I could throw into 
my etching the better. She agreed with 
me. She said that it would not do to be too 
definite ; that she remembered, when she was 
a girl, drawing an elephant lying down, which 
was afterward supposed to be distant hills ; 
that if I attempted distant hills it might turn 
out a very good picture of an elephant lying 
down. Thus encouraged, I concluded to make 
the necessary purchases in W when [ 
drove down to get the mail, and to begin to 
etch that very day. I confess I was begin- 
ning to feel a foretaste of ‘‘ passionate enthu- 
siasm’’—that is to say, I was highly impatient 
because the horses were not harnessed and be- 
fore the door the very moment I had made 
up my mind to etch. That there should be 
any delay in purchasing my materials [ justly 
thought inexcusable and unpardonable. I 
walked to and fro on the porch and fumed. 
My wife and mother-in-law looked at one an- 
other with knowing glances, and for once 
Hamerton was made the scapegoat of my im- 
patience. At last the horses were at the door. 
I leaped into the carriage and drove to W 
so rapidly that the poor beasts were in a lather 
as I drew up in front of atin store labelled 
with a little sign, ‘‘C. Pennoyer, Agent,” 
above the door. I called loudly for copper 
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plates, but for the life of me I could see noth- 
ing but a confused wilderness of tin pots and 
pans, and could hear only the rap-rapping of a 
hammer in a distant room. When I am en- 
thused with my subject it seems so singular 
that no one else seems to get excited. The 
apprentice who stopped in his career of pound- 
ing sheets of tin long enough to inquire of me 
in answer to my question, ‘‘ Woo’n’t sheet 
iron do?’ went on with his rap-rapping 
when I told him it wouldn’t ; and it was only 
after exploring the rear of the Pennoyer habi- 
tation and interviewing Mrs. Pennoyer and 
several very young and toddling Pennoyers 
that I wasat last able to procure several sheets 
of copper lined with zine, and made up, I sup- 
posed (in its lower uses), into Pennoyer boilers 
and tea-kettles. It was, however, the best I 
could do, and 1 bore off my plates—cut into 
proper size by means of a huge pair of shears 
worked by an attenuated apprentice, who 
thought it all very absurd, and who appeared 
to much prefer rap-rapping to conversation— 
with a feeling of considerable complacency. 
I drove over to the one village ‘‘ drug and 
grocery’’ store for the rest of my materials— 
my wax, asphaltum, my acid and my print- 
ing ink—and found, of course, it being mail- 
time, that the top of every flour and sugar 
barrel in the store was occupied. Several old 
and attenuated fathers of toil were, in fact, 
forced to do their whittling on the steps out- 
side from want of room. I found it more 
than I could do to get my acid. There was a 
long consultation behind the counter, as to the 
advisability of trusting me with it, between 
the sandy-haired young clerk and his aged 
and sallow ‘‘ boss.’’ They proceeded to cross- 
examine me as to the dire and malignant pur- 
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poses to which I intended to put the ‘‘ pizen,”’ 
as they called it ; and the cross-examination, 
conducted in the presence of the village gos- 
sips and several quite pretty school girls who 
happened in, was really very trying. 

‘* Why do you want so much fer?’’ I was 
asked. 

‘** To use in etching,’’ I replied calmly. 

Here was a mystery to begin with. No one 
had ever heard of the word before. The vil- 
lage gossips pricked up their ears. 

‘*What in thunder’s etchin’ ?’’ accom- 
panied by a shrewd, searching glance—a 
glance full of suspicion, and which, I confess, 
made me quail a little—on the part of the 
white-haired proprietor of the store. 

‘*To use in drawing ; that is all,’’ I said. 

Strained attention on the part of the village 
gossips. 

‘* Never heered o’ usin’ pizen acid in draw- 
in’,”’ observed the proprietor, with his thin, 
suspicious, Connecticut smile. 

The old men outside came in to listen also. 

‘*T want it for proper purposes,’’ I said, 
getting more and more provoked. ‘‘ Do you 
think I intend to poison anybody ?”’ 

He asked me another question in reply. 

‘* You’re livin’ up to Mr. Torrance’s folks, 
ain’t ye ?”’ he asked. 

6é Yes.” 

‘* Son-in-law, ain’t ye ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’ I answered. 

‘* Well, you get aletter from Mrs. Torrance 
sayin’ to me it’s all right, an’ ye ken hev yer 
acid. I’ve knowed the Torrance folks for 
twenty year, an’ I shed kinder hate ter be the 
cause 0’ their suddin departur’.”’ 

He said this witha grin as he glanced about 
at his hearers, and I slunk away abashed. I 
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felt like a culprit. Every eye in that store 
glanced at me as I went out with a cold look 
of distrust. I drove home with my ‘“‘ pas- 
sionate enthusiasm” considerably cooled, and 
persuaded my mother-in-law to make my re- 
maining purchases for me. 

On my way home I met the village cart and 
pony of Miss Ludden. She was the reputed 
belle of W among the summer boarders. 

She looked very charming as she stopped 
her pony, leaned forward, and waited for me 
to stop at the side of the road. ‘‘ Tennis this 
afternoon, I suppose ?’’ she said smilingly. 

** Not for me,” I said. ‘‘I have a loftier 
pursuit now.”’ 

I may as well say here that while elsewhere 
I count for nothing in young ladies’ estima- 
tion, in W I count for a good deal. 
Though married, I am much sought after. J 
am the only man! It does not make me con- 
ceited, it does not make me vain, but I do not 
dislike W-— at all on this account. 

‘*No tennis! What is it you are doing ?”’ 
asked my pretty vis-d-vis, arching her eye- 
brows. 

‘** Etching.”’ 

*¢ Oh, that charming pursuit which ‘ begins 
with a scratching and ends with a biting,’ as 
they say,”’? she laughed. ‘‘1 never thought 
of you as an artist ; you are too—humdrum.”’ 

‘* Humdrum !” I cried sarcastically as her 
pony started abruptly and ended our conversa- 
tion. ‘‘ I will show her how humdrum I am. 
Only wait.’’ And I drove home as furiously as 
I departed. ‘* When my etching is finished,’’ 
I thought to myself, ‘‘ I will send her a proof 
with my name in one corner, and Miss Lud- 
den shall acknowledge my artistic ability.”’ 

My respected mother-in-law had much better 
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success in buying the acid thanI. She simply 
told them she was going to make some fresh 
vinegar, and they thought she was making up 
some new fangled receipt out of some new 
city cook-book and gave it toher. After lunch 
we—my wife, my child, and my mother-in- 
law—began operations in earnest. I say we, 
for I allowed my wife and her mother to “‘ as- 
sist’? me in making the “‘ ground.” 

Now, Hamerton’s description of making 
the ground is so simple that we were quite 
ashamed at our inability to persuade the as- 
phaltum to mix with the wax, and the wax to 
absorb the asphaltum. Do our best, it would 
not mix. 

My mother-in-law said herself that she was 
capable of the most intricate receipts ; that 
she knew the size of a ‘‘lump”’ of salt and 
the amount of a ‘‘ pinch’’ of flour ; that, in 
fact, she had most excellent ‘‘ judgment”’ in 
cooking all sorts of things, but she could not 
cook Hamerton’s receipt. We all grew very 
red and very anxious over the kitchen fire, 
and my wife, to console us, picked up Hamer- 
ton and read, ‘‘ Industry cannot make an 
etcher.” I left the kitchen at that, lit a cigar- 
ette, and walked out into the garden to be 
alone. 

When I came back they had got the gum- 
arabic and the wax together, but the asphaltum 
would not melt. Nothing that we could do 
would prevail on the dark mass to seethe and 
amalgamate. I found my opportunity to 
make several very derogatory remarks about 
women’s knowledge of cooking. They then 
—shall I say it? I was alone man in that 
household—they forced me out of that kitchen ; 

that is, I beat a dignified retreat and played 
with the baby. In half an hour my wife en- 
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tered with an air of immense triumph. My 
indefatigable mother-in-law had succeeded ! 
They bore the china cup of ‘‘ ground”’ aloft 
to show me. Thus, after toiling and moiling 
half the afternoon, ‘‘ keeping things back” in 
the kitchen (a heinous offence, I have been 
brought up to believe), I made my ground 
according to Hamerton, and so conquered the 
first battlefield in the warfare of etching. I 
say J made my ‘‘ ground’’—do we not say 
that a general wins his battles? I now was 
ready for my ‘‘ dabber.”’ 

The frenzy of ‘* passionate enthusiasm’’ had 
by this time so filled the soul of my mother- 
in-law that she offered to cut a piece of silk 
for the dabber out of one of her dresses if I 
wanted it. I believe she would have given me 
all the glittering adornments on her bonnet— 
which hide the view of the clergyman from 
those who sit behind her in chureh—if I 
wanted them. We madea dabber—she made 
it (honor to whom honor, ete.)—and then we 
all commenced to dab. 

But we dabbed in vain. We had not heat- 
ed our plate. We opened Hamerton wide be- 
fore us. ‘* Next heat your plate,” said the 
great apostle of etching, ‘‘ overaspirit-lamp.”’ 
We followed out the idea to the letter. I 
held the copper plate in my fingers. Pretty 
soon it seemed to grow ainazingly hot. I 
dropped that plate on the carpet with an ex- 
pletive which was hardly necessary—let alone 
the presence of my family and only son, I 
was wrong—but I defy even Ilamerton’s 
thumb and finger to have held that plate calm- 
ly overa spirit-lamp without wincing. I tried 
to pick it up. I let out that expletive—that 
unnecessary expletive—again. Hot! it was 
so hot that I expected to see it burn its way 
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poses to which I intended to put the ‘ pizen,”’ 
as they called it ; and the cross-examination, 
conducted in the presence of the village gos- 
sips and several quite pretty school girls who 
happened in, was really very trying. 

“Why do you want so much fer?’ 1 was 
asked. 

** To use in etching,’ I replied calmly. 

Here was a mystery to begin with. No one 
had ever heard of the word before. The vil- 
lage gossips pricked up their ears. 

‘What in thunder’s etchin’?” accom- 
panied by a shrewd, searching glance—a 
glance full of suspicion, and which, I confess, 
made me quail a little—on the part of the 
white-haired proprietor of the store. 

**To use in drawing ; that is all,’’ I said. 

Strained attention on the part of the village 
gossips. 

‘* Never heered o’ usin’ pizen acid in draw- 
in’,”’ observed the proprietor, with his thin, 
suspicious, Connecticut smile. 

The old men outside came in to listen also. 

‘*T want it for proper purposes,’’ I said, 
getting more and more provoked. ‘‘ Do you 
think I intend to poison anybody ?”’ 

He asked me another question in reply. 

‘* You’re livin’ up to Mr. Torrance’s folks, 
ain’t ye ?”’ he asked. 

66 Yes.” 

‘* Son-in-law, ain’t ye ?’ 

‘** Yes,’ I answered. 

‘* Well, you get aletter from Mrs. Torrance 
sayin’ to me it’s all right, an’ ye ken hev yer 
acid. I’ve knowed the Torrance folks for 
twenty year, an’ I shed kinder hate ter be the 
cause 0’ their suddin departur’.’’ 

He said this witha grin as he glanced about 
at his hearers, and I slunk away abashed. I 
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felt like a culprit. Every eye in that store 
glanced at me as I went out with a cold look 
of distrust. I drove home with my ‘* pas- 
sionate enthusiasm” considerably cooled, and 
persuaded my mother-in-law to make my re- 
maining purchases for me. 

On my way home | met the village cart and 
pony of Miss Ludden. She was the reputed 
belle of W—— among the summer boarders. 

She looked very charming as she stopped 
her pony, leaned forward, and waited for me 
to stop at the side of the road. ‘‘ Tennis this 
afternoon, I suppose ?’ she said smilingly. 

** Not for me,” I said. ‘‘I have a loftier 
pursuit now.”’ 

I may as well say here that while elsewhere 
I count for nothing in young ladies’ estima- 
tion, in W I count for a good deal. 
Though married, I am much sought after. / 
am the only man! It does not make me con- 
ceited, it does not make me vain, but I do not 
dislike W—— at all on this account. 

**No tennis! What is it you are doing ?’’ 
asked my pretty vis-d-vis, arching her eye- 
brows. 

** Etching.” 

“Oh, that charming pursuit which ‘ begins 
with a scratching and ends with a biting,’ as 
they say,’’? she laughed. ‘‘1 never thought 
of you as an artist ; you are too—humdrum.”’ 

‘* Humdrum !” I cried sarcastically as her 
pony started abruptly and ended our conversa- 
tion. ‘I will show her how humdrum I am. 
Only wait.”’ And I drove home as furiously as 
I departed. ‘* When my etching is finished,”’ 
1 thought to myself, ‘* I will send her a proof 
with my name in one corner, and Miss Lud- 
den shall acknowledge my artistic ability.” 
My respected mother-in-law had much better 
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success in buying the acid thanI. She simply 
told them she was going to make some fresh 
vinegar, and they thought she was making up 
some new fangled receipt out of some new 
city cook-book and gave it toher. After lunch 
we—my wife, my child, and my mother-in- 
law—began operations in earnest. I say we, 
for I allowed my wife and her mother to ‘‘ as- 
sist?’ me in making the “‘ ground.” 

Now, Hamerton’s description of making 
the ground is so simple that we were quite 
ashamed at our inability to persuade the as- 
phaltum to mix with the wax, and the wax to 
absorb the asphaltum. Do our best, it would 
not mix. 

My mother-in-law said herself that she was 
capable of the most intricate receipts ; that 
she knew the size of a ‘‘ lump”’ of salt and 
the amount of a “‘ pinch’’ of flour ; that, in 
fact, she had most excellent ‘‘ judgment” in 
cooking all sorts of things, but she could not 
cook Hamerton’s receipt. We all grew very 
red and very anxious over the kitchen fire, 
and my wife, to console us, picked up Hamer- 
ton and read, ‘‘ Industry cannot make an 
etcher.” I left the kitchen at that, lit a cigar- 
ette, and walked out into the garden to be 
alone. 

When I came back they had got the gum- 
arabic and the wax together, but the asphaltum 
would not melt. Nothing that we could do 
would prevail on the dark mass to seethe and 
amalgamate. I found my opportunity to 
make several very derogatory remarks about 
women’s knowledge of cooking. They then 
—shall I say it? I was alone man in that 
household—they forced me out of that kitchen ; 
that is, I beat a dignified retreat and played 
with the baby. In half an hour my wife en- 
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tered with an air of immense triumph. My 
indefatigable mother-in-law had succeeded ! 
They bore the china cup of ‘‘ ground’’ aloft 
toshow me. Thus, after toiling and moiling 
half the afternoon, ‘‘ keeping things back” in 
the kitchen (a heinous offence, I have been 
brought up to believe), I made my ground 
according to Hamerton, and so conquered the 
first battlefield in the warfare of etching. I 
say J made my ‘‘ ground’’?—do we not say 
that a general wins his battles? I now was 
ready for my “‘ dabber.”’ 

The frenzy of ‘‘ passionate enthusiasm’’ had 
by this time so filled the soul of my mother- 
in-law that she offered to cut a piece of silk 
for the dabber out of one of her dresses if I 
wanted it. I believe she would have given me 
all the glittering adornments on her bonnet — 
which hide the view of the clergyman from 
those who sit behind her in chureh—if I 
wanted them. We madea dabber—she made 
it (honor to whom honor, ete.)—and then we 
all commenced to dab. 

But we dabbed in vain. We had not heat- 
ed our plate. Weopened Hamerton wide be- 
fore us. ‘* Next heat your plate,” said the 
great apostle of etching, ‘‘ overa spirit-lamp.”’ 
We followed out the idea to the letter. I 
held the copper plate in my fingers. Pretty 
soon it seemed to grow aimazingly hot. I 
dropped that plate on the carpet with an ex- 
pletive which was hardly necessary—let alone 
the presence of my family and only son, I 
was wrong—but I defy even Hamerton’s 
thumb and finger to have held that plate calm- 
ly overa spirit-lamp without wincing. I tried 
to pick it up. I let out that expletive—that 
unnecessary expletive—again. Hot! it was 
so hot that I expected to see it burn its way 
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through the floor into the cellar, and it kept 
growing hotter. Note, now, the capability of 
womankind to play with fire. My wife 
stooped and picked up the plate as calmly as 
if it werea piece of pine! The rebuke in her 
glance was undeserved ; no man’s fingers are 
capable of such self-denial. I remembered 
that women are gifted with an extraordinary 
power of holding hot things—a singular phe- 
nomenon I had often thought of discussing 
scientifically in a paper—and I really gave my 
wife no credit for what she did. It is no 
eredit to one to be a salamander ; it is rather 
a discredit as being something unnatural and 
abnormal. 

But then how we dabbed! In a moment 
the shiny copper was an obscure, dull, cloudy 
black. We took it out to the refrigerator to 
cool, and then we studied Hamerton to see 
what to do next. 

Hamerton said, ‘‘ Smoke it !’’ 

Now, that is easier—much easier said than 
done, lector. Lamps will smoke you to death 
in the country when you don’t care to have 
them, but nothing we could do that day 
would persuade a lamp todo more than smoke 
up its chimney and then break it. At last, 
after infinite burns and pains, we smoked a 
third of it. And then—oh shades of Rem- 
brandt and Claude Lorraine !—I began to etch 
with a darning-needle ; that is to say, I made 
a little scratch in one corner to see how it 
went, and then sat back, breathed a deep sigh, 
allowed the ‘‘ passionate burst of enthusiasm”’ 
to come on if it would, and discussed the 
theory of distant hills as a subject. 

“Tf I draw these hills,” I said, needle in 
hand, ‘‘ 1 must extract a vow that whatever 
they turn vut to be you will insist that they 
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are hills. I for one would be greatly morti- 
fied to have them turn out to be a reclining 
elephant. I should feel dreadfully if any one 
should come in and look at the etching as a 
war map, or an explosion, or anything it 
isn’t.” And they vowed. 

‘* And another thing,’’ I said, ‘‘ before I 
begin I want to feel at peace with every one. 
I want to take back the word I uttered a few 
moments ago. I think it was only ‘ darn,’ by 
the way.”’ 

** Oh, no, it wasn’t, it wasn’t !’’? exclaimed 
my wife quickly. 

‘* If it was anything worse I wish to be for- 
given. I wish to be ina purely artistic Ham- 
ertonian state of mind. This is my first etch- 
ing. Who knows but that I may go on and 
be a second Haden? It is a crisis in my 
life—” 

“Do begin!’ (chorus of women); but 
they forgave. 

I began. AsI had never drawn anything 
before in my life, there was no reasonable ex- 
pectation of my being able to draw anything 
now. In contemplating the possibility of be- 
coming an aquafortist I had hoped that there 
existed a secret power in the wax and copper 
which would abrogate the necessity of any 
cleverness in sketching. Was I to be balked, 
after all, by not knowing how to draw? Dis- 
tant hills, indeed! How was it possible to 
make them distant without a foreground? I 
knew little of ‘‘ middle distance’’ then, and I 
boldly plunged at it with my darning-needle, 
ploughing up the wax and smoked lampblack 
until I had a most unintelligible mass of 
what I have since learned engravers call 
**hay.’? When all was done I bethought me 
that tall waving grass would do if printed very 
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black indeed asaforeground. This was easily 
accomplished. Waving grass—how delight- 
fully simple to make! and the rest of my 
etching ‘‘ hay’’—a truly rural scene, with the 
distant hills looking very coppery and shiny 
in the upper part of the plate! Now I was 
ready for the acid bath. 

I freely admit that by this time I was really 
in a state of ‘‘ passionate enthusiasm.’’ 1 
realized the truth of Hamerton’s remark so 
plainly that in etching ‘‘ feeling is supreme 
and mechanism nowhere.’’ I felt so strongly 
that I trusted the mechanism of my “‘ distant 
hills’? would pass unnoticed. I now put my 
etching down and read aloud his chapter on 
‘* motions,’ and I felt deeply that I had not 
etched these ‘‘ distant hills” ‘‘ from a cocl ac- 
knowledgment that they were good material.’’ 
Oh, no! but from ‘‘ passionate love” for the 
subject of distant hills in general and these in 
particular, I felt, nay, I knew, my etching 
was to be a grand success. Jad I not been 
‘* possessed for an hour by an overmastering 
thought, and had I not recorded that thought 
(distant hills) before the fire has had time to 
die out of it?’ Hamerton could have done 
no more. I prepared the bath. 

Hamerton, I know, has a great deal to say 
of ** Dutch mordant,” but simple American 
nitric acid was enough—as it turned out—for 
me. When I was mixing the banial fluid in 
a large, old-fashioned china bowl, my mother- 
in-law looked very ruefully at the blue Dres- 
den shepherdesses upon its well-formed oval. 
But I think she would not have had me forego 
its use for worlds. A servant now brought in 
word that Miss Ludden and a party of friends 
were on the lawn ready for tennis. ‘‘ Oh, 
bother !’? Isaid vexedly. ‘‘ Of course I can- 
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not come !’? And then my wife went into 


surprising raptures over my ‘‘ distant hills,” 
they were so natural, so perfect. She was so 
proud of me. She even kissed me twice in 
the presence of that indefatigable woman, ny 
mother-in-law, 

‘ When I took that nitric-acid bottle from its 
place on a shelf, where they had put it with 
great care, my clothes were of a subdued gray 
pattern ; my wife was in pink bombazine (L 
think), and my mother-in-law in dark blue 
empress cloth. I mention this at this time 
not so much to display my knowledge of dress 
materials, but because I was so surprised after- 
ward at our changed appearance. I poured 
into the bowl equal parts of acid and water. 

; The bowl became quite warm. There was 

i something odd about this, but I said nothing. 

In a moment of intense, even breathless inter- 

est—the immersion of a sinner in the tank of 

a Baptist church could not have excited great- 

er—I dropped the plate intoits bath. It spat- 

tered a little over us, but we didn’t mind ¢hat. 

Almost immediately flakes of wax floated to 

the top of the bath, and we could see wide 

spaces of copper, above which thousands of 
curious little bubbles formed themselves. We 
opened Hamerton, and we concluded to let 
the plate remain for thirty minutes before we 
took it out. I brushed away the little bubbles 
with a feather. I may have brnshed too 
hard. When the thirty minutes were up | 
made a dive for the plate with a lead-pencil. 

[ caught the point under the plate, and it 

» slipped and dropped back again with a splash ; 

but of course we didn’t mind that. What 

we did mind— my poor wife almost cried over 
it—was to see our poor plate, with its distant 
hills so far away as to be actually invisible. 
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Onur waving grass was an impenetrable foggy 
haze. From the appearance of the plate | 
should say that the copper had eaten through 
into the zine, and the zine had returned the com- 
pliment by eating through into the copper. 
It was a wretched, dilapidated old plate! 
There was no foreground, middle distance, or 
background to it. It was all chiaroscuro, all 
opaqueshadow. It was dreadful ! it was more 
dreadful to think how Hamerton had misled 
us—and we had followed his instructions, too, 
to the letter! I fell from a state of exalta- 
tion into a slough of despond. I went out of 
the room, out of the house, and threw myself 
at full length on the grass under the old 
maple tree. I watched Miss Ludden play 
tennis, The world seemed very hollow, every- 
thing seemed very unreal except the baby. I 
took him on my shoulder after a while and 
walked to and fro before the house, feeling 
that the crisis of my etching fever had passed. 
I was sane again. My mother-in-law came 
out, spoke of going on a long drive. How I 
remember these little details now / I declined, 
and saw them ride away with the baby. 
Then it occurred to me—Why—why not try 
again? IL had forgotten to ground the back 
of my plate, and had burned my wax to a 
ertsp in smoking it. Alone and by myself I 
discovered this. I prepared another plate. 
I was calm now. I was deliberate. I for- 
bore smoking it. 1 waxed both sides and the 
edges. I let it cool. I drew a barn anda 
fence, plain subjects, but typical of my 
changed mood—a plain barn without the casual 
cow or even the spirited horse, and an ordi- 
nary fence without anything in the nature of 
intricate gate-posts. I bathed this plate. I 
saw the bubbles form in delightful little barn- 
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like lines and fence-like squares ; in another 
half hour I was calmly awaiting the return of 
my family with a well-bitten plate drying 
upon the table before me. I lit a cigar and 
awaited them complacently. I was no longer 
feverish, passionate. _1 was collected, reason- 
able. It grew dusk, and I resolved to print 
my plate the following day. Meanwhile—in 
no Hamertonian mood, I’ll admit—I heard 
their returning wheels. I rose from my chair 
and went outside. The setting sun was 
throwing a most peculiar light across the Jawn 
upon my mother-in-law, wife, and baby as 
they walked toward me from the carriage. I 
shaded my eyes. I looked again. Where 
now was my wife’s pink bombazine, my 
mother-in-law’s indigo blue, or my child’s lit- 
tle brown frock? They seemed surprised at 
my attitude. 

‘* Has anything happened ?’ they asked. 

“Merciful heavens—the acid!’ I ex- 
claimed. 

My wife turned very pale. ‘‘ You haven't 
swallowed any ?”’ she asked nervously. 

** Look—look at yourselves! You, moth- 
er, are now a bright and inspiring yellow. ° 
My wife, your pink bombazine—” 

And now I look at myself. Iam a mass of 
scarlet. " 

My wife sank into a seat with that common, 
that trite feminine remark, ‘‘ It’s the only 
dress I have !”’ 

‘* And not a decent dressmaker in W—— !”’ 
chimed in my mother-in-law. 

‘* But I have succeeded,’ I cried, ‘‘ in spite 
of all! J have etched a plate!” and I led 
them into the house. Ishowed them my barn 
and fence which I intended to print on the 
following day. 
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They hardly cared to look at it. The acid 
had cured them— at least for the time-—of the 
etching fever. 

Putting a thing off in the country is often 
putting it off until the Greek kalends. On 
the following day there was a picnic at one of 
the ‘‘ Prospect Hills” or ‘‘ Silver Dale Cas- 
ceades,” or ‘‘ Bubble Brooks,’ or ‘‘ Joneses 
Mountains,’’? which always ave and always 
will abound in the neighborhood of New Eng- 
land villages. We had to go to this picnic. 
I don’t know why, but we had to. I re- 
venged myself by being very amiable to Miss 
Ludden, though she teased me about my etch- 
ing. That day I manfully refused to divide 
myself into twelve distinct parts and be agree- 
able to each of the summer boarders. 1 
helped Miss Ludden over rocks, fences, 
brooks, and trunks of trees. I allowed my 
poor wife to struggle on alone. And just as 
we arrived at our camping ground, where we 
spread our luncheon, [ pretended to have been 
looking for her high and low. 

Hypocrite! Did I not give Miss Ludden 
the very tenderest bits of chicken, and was 
not my poor, long-suffering better half made 
to put up with a neck and a drumstick ? 

It was a week before I took up my barn 
and fence again, and thought of printing it. 
It stood reproachfully on the mantelpiece in 
my dressing-room, awakening conscience-smit- 
ing feelings within me. Had I then no more 
serious energy than that? Had my Hamer- 
tonian frenzy entirely burned out? I would 
see. I waited till that pleasant period after 
breakfast, when every one says to every one 
else, ‘‘ What are you going to do to-day ?’—I 
waited till then, and then 1 spoke of print- 
ing it. 
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It was as mild and innocuous a suggestion 
as ever was put forth in a Sunday-school ; but 
alas ! what trials and troubles were before that 
household now! Acid was bad, very bad ; 
but, lector, did you ever, did you thoughtless- 
ly, unknowingly introduce into the bosom of 
your family a little jar—a mere trifle—of 
black printer’s ink? If so, I am sure of one 
sympathetic heart. That day I brought home 
—why, I laugh at the amount ; it was but a 
dime’s worth in a blacking-box—that small 
(but dangerous) quantity of that unctuous, 
juicy paste, black as the shining nose upon 
the face of a colored brother—blacker. I 
brought it home that calm summer morning, 
and before night the carpet, the furniture, the 
clean white door-jambs, the wall-paper, my 
mother-in-law, my baby, myself, were one 
irrecognizable deep sombre tint, from which 
(we could procure no benzine at the time) we 
were unable to extricate ourselves. 

It happened in this way—the scourge I may 
call it—the blight of printer’s ink which came 
down on my innocent family that bright, 
pleasant July day. I brought the ink at once 
into my laboratory—the sitting-room. I 
cleared the table by gently but firmly shoving 
my mother-in-law’s reticule, four pairs of scis- 
sors, half a dozen novels, some magazines, and 
a vase containing some fresh roses up against 
the wall and laying back the table-cover. I 
had Hamerton on a chair at my side. I con- 
cluded not to follow Hamerton very minutely 
again, as I did not care to get into a frenzy 
this time. I did not open him, but I did open 
my tin of printer’s ink. 

I happened to be wearing that day a very 
clean suit of very white duck. It was cool 
and comfortable, and it was pleasant not to be 
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obliged to take off my coat in the house. 1 
had found an ordinary strong copying press, 
which I placed upon another chair, and my 
paper, dry and crispy for the purpose. I had 
not realized that it was generally customary 
among printers to wet it. My paper was 
ready on the table with my plate. 

It was a simple matter to take the ink out 
of the little tin box with a stick and ply it 
upon the copper plate—oh, so simple and so 
easy ! 1 dropped the business end of the stick 
in my lap, and that was the beginning of the 
end. In half an hour | had shaded my white 
duck very prettily. If Hamerton could only 
have seen me! How he would have rejoiced 
in my eloquent shadows! I was an etching 
in myself—a study in black and white. My 
mother-in-law told me I ought to be framed ; 
and my wife was cruel enough to say | ought 
to be hanged. Simplicitas ipsa indeed to 
get the ink on the plate, but to get it off again, 
that wasthe question. 1 admit I became fran- 
tic again—not artistically so, but inkily. I 
plunged with my inky hands into Hamerton, 
and he became, like myself, eloquent in spots. 
Hamerton gave very general and cursory 
remarks as to getting the ink orr.. He said, 
** Wipe it off.” So 1 did—with my handker- 
chief. 

The fact was, I was perfectly appalled by 
the infinite variety and capability of printer’s 
ink. As 1 say, my mother-in-law coming to 
the rescue, got inked for her pains, and be- 
came, like me, a raging shade. I daubed and 
she wiped. I wiped and she daubed —etching 
is so fascinating even in its manual unintel- 
lectual daubings, and the plate began to look 
like a very dirty and a very greasy frying-pan. 

It is singular how women reason in grooves 
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as regards all mechanical processes. My wife 
and my mother-in-law, finding that it was 
necessary to wax both sides of the plate, 
drew the feminine conclusion that it was also 
necessary to ink both sides—a conclusion, I 
must say, in which I did not agree at all with 
them, but in which I yielded merely to humor 
them. The plate, thoroughly inked on both 
sides, was quite exciting. It had double the 
power to ink everything within its range. I 
know not how I got it into my letter-press. 
I only know I got it there with a sheet of stiff 
cardboard above it, and that I was screwing 
down the long iron handles for dear life. I 
was again, alas! in a purely artistic Hamer- 
tonian frenzy. My infant son, my precious 
offspring, while 1 was turning the press, I saw 
about to fall head downward from a chair. I 
dashed for him, and in a moment my child was 
of a swarthy African hue, like the rest of us— 
‘black, but comely! Oh, ye daughters of 
Israel!’ I screwed the press hard down un- 
til it danced off the chair on to my toes ; and 
then, oh, rapture! we examined our proof. 
It was the only white object, lector, in the 
room! We were all inked to no purpose. 
Wretched, benzineless mortals that we were ; 
not asign of an etching or of anything else 
appeared upon that cardboard as I ama living 
soul ! 

I stared madly at my inky hands, at my 
shaded duck suit, at the cardboard. I rushed 
out of doors, inking as I went. I rolled in the 
grass. I inked that. Why had I made a 
dauber of myself for nothing? Was nothing 
to come after these long hours of inky toil ? 
Was the spoiling of one suit (my gray) by 
acid, and the daubing of another (my duck) 
to reap no reward? Were my barn and fence 
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always to remain in unprinted obscurity ? 
No, it should not beso. I would not be inked 
for nothing. I would daub again. When I 
went into the house they were reading Hamer- 
ton, and had found out that the cardboard 
should be very damp indeed before printing. 
We dampened our sheets. 

When, then, after several more attempts at 
last—at last I drew from the surface of that 
plate a hazy, dim imprint of a three-cornered 
hat and waving ribbon (my barn and fence !), 
my relief was so great that I said 1 would 
print no more. I had triumphed. I had 
made an etching. It was finished. I cared 
to achieve nothing more that day nor the next. 
I devoted myself to washing my hands. I 
washed, rewashed, and washed again. Then 
I began anew and scrubbed and washed again ; 
but the inkiest ink I had ever known stuck to 
me still. I had landscapes on my palms, and 
until these fine etched lines disappeared I lost 
heart in any further etching. 

No, not for a year did I take it up seriously 
again. Then [ worked at the charming art in 
a desultory fashion, achieving slender results. 
I found seas very ‘‘ easy.’? I devoted myself 
to shores with a distant ship on the horizon. 
Trees and long grass or stone work, which looks 
so easy, I rarely attempted, and when | print- 
ed J used gloves. Now that the etching fever 
has so generally died out, 1 presume that few 
will have ambition enough to follow in my 
footsteps. If they should do so, I have an old 
press, some copper plates, some acid, some 
sheets of India paper they can have for a rea- 
sonable price. Indeed, a man of ‘“‘ passion- 
ate enthusiasm’’ can have them for the ask- 
ing! Alas! the days of etching seem to be 
numbered. 


F. H. Bar. 
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PRE-DESTINY. 


Again the sea begins to heave, and moan, 
And toss its waves in darkened ranks unending, 
As if it felt the wrath and wreck impending, 
Ere the chained bolt descending claims its own. 
Woe to the ships that sail the tumbled main ! 
* For some be there shall never sail again. 


Thou, O my soul, art as yon heaving sea ! 
Naught of thy treasure canst thou hide or cover 
When the wind threatens, and the cloud comes over, 
And the known storm of sorrow bursts on thee. 
Needs must thou rave beneath the blasts that rave ; 
Must see joy sink and be thyself its grave. 


Dora READ GOODALE. 
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SPECIMENS OF ALUMNI WIT AND 
WISDOM. 


January and February are the months in 
which college banquets live and have their 
being. 

On January 11th last the Hamilton Alumni 
Association of New York held its annual din- 
ner, and Hamilton B. Tompkins, Esq., pre- 
sided as toastmaster. 

He spoke in part as follows : 

** Fellow-members and guests of the Ham- 
ilton College Alumni Association: It is with 
mingled feelings of pleasure and of pain that 
I find myself in this position to-night—of 
pleasure, because it cannot be otherwise than 
a gratification to be called upon to preside 
over a gathering of Hamilton Alumni; and 
of pain because I cannot forget that I am tak- 
ing the place of one who a year ago we had 
every reason to believe would occupy this 
chair as your presiding officer. Dr. Isaac 
Hollister Hall, elected last year President of 
this Association, was a few months ago called 
from our midst; but we still cherish his 
memory, and I know that I voice the senti- 
ment of every alumnus when I testify to the 
great respect we all had for his character and 
his virtues. He leaves a pure and spotless 
name, and the remembrance of his life and 
work will be an inspiration to all who knew 
him, [Applause.] But, gentlemen, although 
Dr. Hall, had he been permitted to be pres- 
ent, might have greeted you in more eloquent 
terms than I, yet I can assure you his wel- 
come could not have been more cordial and 
sincere than ny own. 

‘* Hamilton has a record of which we may 
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all be proud ; and when we view her past, 
and what she is doing to-day, we may never 
be reluctant to admit that we are graduates of 
such a college, small though it be. And as 
the inhabitant of the Eternal City, when 
wandering in distant lands, holding high his 
head, would proclaim with conscious pride, 
‘Sum civis Romanus,’ so may each of us, 
surrounded though we may be by graduates 
of older and larger institutions, exclaim with 
equal pride, ‘ Collegiz Hamiltonensis alumnus 
sum.” 

‘*T trust that this interest, of which these 
later meetings are an evidence, will continue 
to grow, and that it may be manifested in 
some substantial manner toward the institu- 
tion that we love so well. Every one can do 
something : give at least a book to its library, 
a picture—for every little helps the dear old 
college on the hill.”’ 

Dr. Stryker was introduced as ‘ uniting 
the learning of a Melanchthon with the ad- 
ministrative ability of a Woolsey—he is a 
Stryker all the time.” 

Dr. Stryker said : ‘‘I am fresh from Col- 
lege Hill. I heard the college bell ring this 
morning. 1 walked across the Campus with 
Professor Root. I heard a college recitation. 
I came down the hill onasled. Don’t you 
wish you had ¢ [A voice : ‘* Look out ahead !”’ 
A voice: ‘‘ Road !’’] I came by the way of 
Professor North’s house and tried to get him 
to say he would come too. He always says 
he will come, but does not. This time he said 
he would not, but I hoped he would. 

‘*T had a letter not long ago from Jenkins, 
of 64, who was stirring up the Kansas City 
crowd to get up a good dinner, and nothing 
would satisfy him but all the material must 
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come from Oollege Hill. So I sent hima 
barrel of apples, and I put in the bottom of 
the barrel a five-gallon keg of cider. He 
wrote back and said that when they arrived 
the cider was left in the keg, but there was 
no cider left in the apples. The point of the 
story was that he wanted some turkeys, and 
asked me to get them for him. I told him lL 
had no great reputation of that kind on Col- 
lege Hill, and 1 didn’t dare to try to get the 
turkeys ; but I had a neighbor who had the 
best reputation that way, and I had persuaded 
him, after some reluctant excuses on his part, 
to go up and pull the legs of two of the tur- 
keys in the dark of the moon ; and I hoped 
he would not let it out, because Professor 
North was actually of a very shy and retiring 
disposition. It was on the strength of that 
confession that Professor North sent his love 
and condolence to you. 

‘* The prettiest girl and the noblest woman 
in all the world, in all the galaxy of beauty 
that smiles above our head in the gallery, there 
is no face worthy to compare with our Hill- 
side Queen. Health and three times three to 
her memory and to her hopes ! 

‘* An English rector was a little hard of 
hearing, and he wanted very much to intro- 
duce some new hymn books into his parish (not 
the first or the last minister that has wanted to 
do that, and not without reason), and he had ar- 
ranged with the clerk of the parish that at a 
certain time just after the sermon the notice 
should be given out. The clerk had a little 
notice of his own to give out concerning the 
baptism of some children, which he gave as 
soon as the sermon was over. As soon as he 
had made the announcement in regard to the 
baptism of children, the minister jumped to 
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his feet and exclaimed : ‘ They can be had at 
the vestry any afternoon between one and 
four o’clock ; the plain ones for a shilling 
apiece, and the special ones with red backs for 
a shilling and sixpence ! ’ 

‘*] have had in my not too short life 
lots of encouragement from the story of An- 
drews’ raid in Georgia. I have no doubt 
General Hawley can tell you this better than 
I can; but do you remember one time, in 
Tennessee, Sherman wanted to get possession 
of a rebel railroad, that they might not get 
their men and supplies to check a move- 
ment of his. There were some volunteers 
under the leadership of a bright man by the 
name of Andrews. This man stole a train of 
ears. He boxed up in a freight car a half 
dozen of his associates with the most dare- 
devil audacity, claiming that he was running 
through with a supply of powder. At noon 
the train stopped at a particular station for 
dinner. After the custom in that part of the 
country, all the hands left the train and went 
in to dinner. He uncoupled the engine with 
his freight car and started off with it to break 
up the road, burn the bridges, and do all the 
necessary damage possible. The point is not 
concerning Andrews, brilliant as that raid 
was, and noble as the effort was, though a 
failure, but concerning the conductor, He 
started out of the dining-room of that station, 
shirt-sleeved and hatless. He saw his engine 
and the car disappear in the distance. With- 
out hat or coat he started up the track on a 
dead run. He went half a mile and found a 
broken-down hand-car ; he pushed it two 
miles and found a good one ; he went about 
five miles and found a freight engine ; he got 
on the freight engine and went twenty-five 
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miles and found a passenger engine ; and in 
less than fifty miles more he had captured the 
engine. The point was that he made a begin- 
ning. If any gentleman will authorize me to 
set up a single brick on the Campus of Ham- 
ilton College, and say that is a start for a par- 
ticular building of any kind, we will set up 
that brick, dedicate it, and hope and pray for 
the complete building that is coming later on ! 

‘* Our Alma Mater does not want anything 
so much as she wants the hearts of her friends. 
‘ Hearts together and hands all around,’ and 
the college will thrive. 

‘*T wish it could be said of me as it was 
said by a little boy of his minister. The boy 
had swallowed a cent and his mother was talk- 
ing of sending for the doctor. The little boy 
said : ‘ Don’t send for the doctor, send for the 
minister, because my father said the minister 
could get money out of people better than any 
man he knew of.’ 

‘*T stood at the launching of that adminis- 
tration with which I am most concerned (for 
my life is in it) not without fear on the first 
day of it; and in the address that I made to 
the Hamilton men in the old stone church I 
said : ‘ How glad I should be to have some 
man’s cheeks burn red and have an offer for 
the rebuilding of our then decaying chapel 
spire.’ Just after that address was over a 
gentleman came up to me and said that he 
would pay for that chapel spire. He paid for it, 
$1300. It was unsolicited. [Applause.] A 
little later he volunteered to stand under our 
first foundation for a fellowship, which yields 
now $400 each year. A little later he put up 
$2500 for the Upson Chair, and a little later 
$1000 for the North Chair, and last fall he 
told me that if we would dig a hole he would 
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pay for the stone for a Science Building ; and 
a little later he told me he had about made up 
his mind to pay for the whole of that build- 
ing, and he has made up his mind to pay for 
it, and the plans will soon be completed for a 
Science Hall that will probably cost him about 
$30,000 before he is done with it, and that 
man is Elihu Root, Esy., of the Class of ’64. 
[ Applause.| Iain sure that all of you know 
how thankful we feel for the moral value 
upon the students who are in college, and the 
moral value upon the professors as well, and 
upon all the ranks of our alumni, of a gift so 
generous and so timely, which 1 believe, in 
the approaching better financial years than 
these last four have been, is to be followed by 
many another loyal and generous alumnus of 
the college. 

** My time is about up, and I am about 
through ; but I wish to ask the cordial and 
hearty assent and influence of every Hamilton 
man here and everywhere to the sustaining of 
the position of Hamilton College as an expo- 
nent of a sound and pure classical education in 
these days when the A. B. is being demoral- 
ized, degraded, and distorted by the abuse put 
upon it by some of our institutions that are 
among the leading institutions of our State, 
which elect so that a man, whether he studies 
Sanscrit or French or Coptic or horseshoeing, 
shall at least get the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. 

‘‘Tam glad to report to this meeting that 
at a recent meeting of the principals of the 
high schools and academies of -the State of 
New York, it was demonstrated to our satis- 
faction that the thing had not gone so far in 
that line but that we may call a halt, and that 
that new departure is one that is to be more 
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| honored in the breach than in the muzzle.’’ 
[Applause.] 

The Toastmaster: ‘‘ 1 am sure, gentlemen, 
we are very glad to hear such good accounts 
of the college from our worthy president, and 
I am sure that it does all our hearts good to 
hear of the generosity of our fellow-alumnus. ‘ 
I am also glad to hear that there are a few f 
i turkeys left on the Hill. It is now thirty 
years since the Class of ’65 were Freshmen ; 
but I know at that time there were very few 
lf left on the Hill. Since that time they may 

i have had a chance to raise some. 

** Our next regular toast is, ‘ Hamilton Col- 
Hh lege and its Board of Trustees.’ ”’ 

i Hon. Ellis H. Roberts responded : ‘‘ 1 plead 
guilty to the fact that I have been for twenty- 
five years and over a member of the Board of 
Trustees of your college. When I was 
| chosen, that scholarly Christian gentleman 
Samuel Gilman Brown [applause] was presi- 
dent —a gentleman who did not believe in the 
monotonous relations between Hamilton Col- 
lege and the Presbyterian Church ; and in 
those days there were giants—the profound 
and deliberate Hiram Denio, the intense and 
enthusiastic Henry Foster, the suave and ac- 
complished William J. Bacon, the earnest and 
devout Ophniel §. Williams, the courtly 
William D. Wolcott ; these and such as these 
gave character in those days to Hamilton Col- 
lege ; these were giants, Mr. President ; and 
in the presence of my associates upon the 
board (and I am very glad to see so many of 
them here to-night) our first duty is to pay 
tribute to those strong men who then did not 
despair of the future of Hamilton College. - 
[Applause.] Those were the days of intense 
poverty for the college. It was in those days 
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that, as long before, ‘David had need and 
was ahungered and did eat of the shewbread, 
although it was not lawful for him to eat of 
it, but for the priests.’ In those days, through 
the stress of dire necessity, the trust funds 
were intrenched upon, because only so could 
the college live. In those days it was a part 
of the regular meetings of the Board of Trus- 
tees to contribute annually to make up for the 
deficiencies in the current expenses of the col- 
lege. In those days, Mr. President and alum- 
ni of the college, we all believed (for one, I 
intensely believed) that it was the great prom- 
ise of Hamilton College to run its roots deep 
and wide in Central New York. [Applause.] 
I shall never forget those Delectable Moun- 
tains; I shall always rejoice in those green 
pastures beside still waters where rise the 
homes of as intelligent and worthy communi- 
ties as exist upon this footstool of God. In 
those days, Mr. President, we were very poor, 
and the tempter came and said: ‘If you will 
make this a scientific school, if you will aban- 
don your classical course you may draw 
money.’ It was to the credit of the trustees 
of those days that they never for an instant 
turned their backs upon classical learning. 
They were willing to add whatever they could 
to their course of science ; but they dreamed 
(and some of them are thorough scholars them- 
selves) of maintaining upon College Hill the 
spirit which made the Acropolis of Athens 
beautiful, which made glorious the mighty 
hills of Rome. 

‘¢ But now the college has turned forever 
its back upon despair, and its eyes are bright 
with hope, and look forward with confidence 
to the future. The alumni of Hamilton Col- 
lege cannot devise too generous or too liberal 
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things for the college. It will never bea uni- 
versity, Mr. President. 1 should be very sorry 
to have the university experiment tried. It has 
long since ceased to beanacademy. It isacol- 
lege with a mission of its own. * Let it plant 
deep and deeper its roots into the grand soil 
of Central New York. Let it always main- 
tain its distinction as a college where the lan- 
guage of Homer and the tragic poets, of 
Cicero and of Horace shall be almost the ver. 
nacular, and where it shall always be honest 
in the degrees which it confers upon its alum- 
ni.””? [ Applause. ] 

Hon. James 8. Sherman said: ‘* There 
was, Mr. Toastmaster, it seems to me, much 
in Hamilton’s character and in his public life 
which calls to mind Hamilton College. His 
following was not large—small, indeed, com- 
pared to the following of many of his contem- 
poraries and other men of greatness who fol- 
lowed him—and yet the following had for him 
a love and a devotion and an admiration that 
is absolutely without parallel ; and that was 
in large measure becanse he loved them and 
served them. So with Hamilton College and 
its alumni. Its list is small, and yet they 
have a devotion and an admiration for the 
coliege,to-day that comes because that institu- 
tion gave to each and every one of them the 
basis of a successful business life, and is ready 
to hold out to them to-day a helping hand 
wherever it is needed. Hamilton was a logi- 


cal figure, a precise and a strong speaker, two- 


elements which are prominent in the curricu- 
lum of Hamilton College. Alexander Ham- 
ilton was, without question, the chief orator 
of his day in every contest in which he has 
taken part. Hamilton College, no matter 
who her opponents have been, has come out 
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first in oratory. Hamilton’s greatest work 
perhaps was in caring for his country’s debt 
and providing means for her sustenance in the 
future. Does anybody recognize the likeness 
of our duty to the college? In one respect, and 
lastly, Alexander Hamilton and Hamilton Col- 
lege were unlike : Alexander Hamilton came 
to a grievous, untimely, and a deplorable end. 
Hamilton College, after a life of nearly a cen- 
tury of usefulness, stands to-day with a future 
before it brighter than the past, ready to equip 
for usefulness in the future those who, by the 
ties of blood, we most dearly love.”’ 

General Schuyler Hamilton said : ‘‘1 often 
used to hear President Lincoln say, with a 
merry twinkle of his eyes, ‘I do not believe 
I am a coward.’ He would be a bold man 
who would attempt to enlighten you as to the 
public career of my venerated grandfather, 
Alexander Hamilton, after whom your Alma 
Mater is named. 1| will, however, repeat what 
General Horatio Gates said of him about March, 
1793. Coming from him, it showed a gener- 
ous nature, a delicate appreciation and a sin- 
gularly clear comprehension of the man of 
whom he spoke. 

‘** General Gates declared, whenever the idea 
of Alexander Hamilton was present to his 
mind, he could not help applying the follow- 
ing lines of Pope, the eminent English poet, 
an epitaph to the memory of his friend, Mr. 
Secretary Craggs : 


“** Statesman, yet Friend to Truth, of soul sincere, 
In action faithful and in honor dear ! 
Who broke no promise, served no private end, 
Who gained no title, and who lost no friend, 
Ennobled by himself, by all approved, 
Praised, wept and honored by the mass he loved.’ 


‘* General Gates applied the lines to Ham- 
ilton yet living. To him dead, and to his 
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worthy comrades, I may apply the beautiful 
words of Bayard Taylor, a relation I believe 
of the Mr. William Bayard in whose house 
General Hamilton expired : 
*** Sleep, soldiers! Still in honored rest 
Your truth and valor wearing. 
The bravest are the tenderest— 

The loving are the daring.’ 

‘* Pardon me for trespassing upon your 
tine for a moment longer. 1 show you now 
a photograph of an original picture Alexander 
Hamilton gave to his friend, Dr. Edward 
Stevens, whom, in a letter written from St. 
Croix, West Indies, November 11th, 1769, 
Hamilton styles ‘ Neddy.’ Dr. Edward Ste- 
vens took it to St. Croix asasouvenir. His 
son, Dr. James G. Stevens, presented the 
picture to me at St. Croix, January 4th, 1866. 
It is in the possession of my family. Hanmil- 
ton told Mr. Stevens it was said to be the best 
likeness yet painted of him—this about two 
years before his death. The photograph is 
admirable. I will also read to you an original 
letter of General Hamilton to his wife Eliza- 
beth Schuyler. He must have been very 
busy, for except August 12th it is not dated 
nor located. A very rare omission ; indeed, 
the only one I know of in his immense corre- 
spondence. The post-mark New York, Au- 
gust 16th, sheds no light upon the place or 
year. Also the following letter by his widow, 
my grandmother. I was named after her fa- 
ther, Major-General Philip Schuyler. The 
letter I show you was written by her when 
eighty-five years old. 

Post-mark address 
New York, August 16, 


Mrs, Exizasera Hamitron, 
At General Schuyler’ s, 
Albany. 
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‘* You cannot imagine, my beloved Betsey, 
how much I am afflicted at learning by your 
letter of the 6th instant, that you had not then 
received one from me. It is wholly incon- 
ceivable. I wrote you from New York be- 
fore my departure from that place, which was 
the Sunday after you left it, and sent the let- 
ter to the post by Charles. I write by this 
opportunity to him to endeavor to trace it. 

**On my arrival here I also wrote to you 
and twice since. For, let me be ever so 
busy, I could not forbear to allow myself the 
only converse which your distance from me 
permits. I could not endure that you should 
be pained by my silence. 

‘* Be of good cheer, My Darling ; but if 
you cannot make yourself happy ! come to me, 
for the only thing that can reconcile me to 
your absence is that your health might benetit 
by it; but this cannot be the case if you are 
anxious and uneasy. ; 

‘* Heaven bless my Charmer and my dear 
infants. 

** Yo. ever affec., 
‘* A. Hamirron. 
** August 12. 
** Mrs. Hamirron. 


** Colonel Davenport. 


** My pear Sir: I am truly gratified to 
have this opportunity of renewing our ac- 
quaintance as well as to acknowledge thie flat- 
tering attentions you extended to me at Fort 
Snelling. The profit and pleasure I then de- 
rived was alone surpassed by your Lady’s pleas- 
ing hospitality, a distinguished grace in her 
character. 

‘** You will further gratify me by extending 
to my grandson, Lieutenant Hamilton, your 
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notice as to a young man of promise and one 
whom I believe every way worthy of the Hon- 
orable employment in which he was engaged. 
The zeal he at his age evinces for his profes- 
sion will ensure to his course the approbation 
and encouragement of your generous and just 
judgment. With your advice and example he 
will be induced to cultivate the worthy and 
humane principles which has hitherto marked 
your career in our frontier war. 

‘* If there be magic in a name, he is happy 
in writing in his person that of his great Grand 
Father, General Schuyler, and his Grand Fa- 
ther, General Hamilton, whose career of use- 
fulness it is his to endeavor to emulate. 

‘* If I have trespassed on your time, it is to 
let him see his obligations to me in securing 
to him your regard and patronage, but as most 
important the kind sympathies of my friend 
William Davenport. 

‘* With great esteem sincerely yours, 
** EvizaBeTH Hamitron. 


‘*T as a boy often saw Colonel Aaron Burr 
in the City Hall Park. Indeed, I often had 
conversations with my boyish conscience, 
whether it was not my duty to serve him as 
the Sparrow did Cock Robin. Indeed, I re- 
member I filed a very sharp arrow-head out 
of a piece of hoop iron for Colonel Burr’s es- 
pecial benefit, but happily I thought better 
of it. 

‘*] will narrate the first time I saw him. 
It was at a Mr. Solomon’s, No. 5 Dey Street, 
then in the fashionable quarter of New York 
City. My mother had two friends—Jewish 
ladies, eminent for their elegant manners and 
goodness. They were the Misses Nathan. 
Mother made two of us boys put on our Sun- 
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day clothes. Our every-day trousers of sat- 
inet always had a patch on each knee from 
our devotion to marbles, tops, hooples, hop- 
scotch, and so forth (and a big one behind !). 
They believed in those days that sparing the 
rod spoiled the child, and the patch behind 
had its uses! The Misses Nathan, who were 
handsome, I remember, wore turbans of im- 
maculate white lace-—a most becoming head- 
dress. 

‘* While paying this visit a medium-sized 
man of good figure and military bearing en- 
tered. He wore a queue. He was dressed in 
black, with an elegant shirt-frill and wrist- 
ruffles of lace, knee-breeches, black silk stock- 
ings, low shoes, or pumps, with large silver 
buckles, and a chapeaubras with a black cock- 
ade—the cockade of the Cincinnati. As he 
entered, my mother, in extreme agitation, 
seemed about to faint. Colonel Burr notic- 
ing this, but not knowing her, immediately 
went to the sideboard, coolly poured out a 
glass of water, and advanced to hand it to her. 
It was all done most naturally, gracefully, and 
courteously. My mother shook her head and 
murmured, ‘I am the daughter of Alexander 
Hamilton.’ Without a word Colonel Burr 
placed the glass of water on the sideboard, 
bowed in silence to the Misses Nathan, and 
quietly retired. It was to him, as to my 
mother, evidently a very painful meeting. 
Colonel Burr deported himself like a dignified 
gentleman. This was about 1830. I was a 
little boy about eight years old ; then I learned 
for the first time, to impress the fact upon my 
memory, that Colonel Burr had killed my 
grandfather. I had then seen the man for the 
first time. 


“©1776 was leap year. The 4th of July 
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came on Tuesday. 1804 was leap year also. 
The 4th of July fellon Wednesday. General 
Hamilton as President-General of the Cincin- 
nati, July 4th, 1804, with Colonel Aaron 
Burr at his left hand, sang two famous camp 
songs. One often called the ‘ Drum,’ ‘1 am 
ason of Mars who have been in many wars ’ 
(tune, ‘Soldier’s Joy’); the other, ‘ How 
stands the glass around’ (tune, ‘ The Mother's 
Lament ’)—General Wolfe’s favorite song ; 
he sang it the night before the Battle of 
Quebec. 

‘* He was wounded in his interview with 
Colonel Aaron Burr, at Weehawken, N. J., 
Wednesday, July 11th, 1804. He died July 
12th, 1804, forty-seven years, six months, 
and one day old ; at peace, as I believe, with 
God and man.’’ 

A Voice: ‘‘ Mr, President, I propose three 
cheers for Alexander Hamilton.’’ (Cheers.) 

A Voice: ‘‘ Three cheers for his grand- 
son.” (Cheers.) 

Joseph R. Hawley said: ‘‘I understood 
that 1 was not slated for a speech to-night, 
and I looked forward with great pleasure to 
the evening. It was one of the few occasions 
on which I was not tormented from the idea 
that I was to speak. You know I have 
spoken sometimes on a public stage, but you 
will find that one never feels entirely happy 
about his speech until he is through with it. 
There have been some noble orations delivered 
here to-night. I have nothing in my mind to 
say except perhaps somewhat like the column 
that I used to make up as editor, suggested 
by what has been said by previous speakers. 

‘¢ Reference has been made to the felicitous 
elocution of Dr. Mandeville. I think we ap- 
preciated the old gentleman a good deal in 
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those days; but the longer the time since | 
heard his teaching, the more satisfied I have 
been of its excellence, and the more pleased I 
have been to find from year to year that, while 
he is long ago dead and gone, there actually 
remains still in Hamilton College itself and in 
the alumni something of the old man’s grace 
of phrasing, which has not gone from us. I 
have been to quite a number of college com- 
mencements besides our own, and I have 
heard speaking elsewhere ; for instance, I 
was at Princeton two or three weeks ago as 
one of three judges of a prize debate between 
Harvard and Princeton. When we went to 
the rear for consultation after the speeches, I 
found that the other two felt exactly as I did. 
We all agreed entirely in giving the award to 
Princeton. While Harvard was speaking I 
wanted to give those young men the special 
grace of intonation and distinct articulation 
which differentiated them from the Princeton 
men. It seems to me that it is a thing so 
easily added to public speaking that it is worth 
while for every young man, in college or out 
of it, to study it and to think of it. Wevery 
often have occasion to criticise not only speak- 
ers in political circles, but speakers in the pul- 
pit. I often wish that a man who is other- 
wise an interesting speaker could have been 
trained by Mandeville. 

‘* T was told to-night by our president that 
I said something to him that I must repeat 
here. I repeated over rapidly the roll of my 
class, Caneach of youdo that? [Repeating 
rapidly the roll. Laughter and applause. | 
Once in a while I run over the old list. 
There are very few answers to that roll call 
now. My dear old friend Colonel Clark, of 
the Seventh Regiment, lives in New York. 
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Williams lives out West. I am a little doubt- 
ful about six or seven others. We will try to 
have a meeting next year. 1 don’t know how 
large it will be. 

‘* When I get up before an audience of this 
kind, gentlemen or men of a cultivated ethi- 
cal, not to say religious sense, I am a little in- 
clined to preach ; but I spare you to-night. 
I am a little inclined to preach about a great 
many things connected with the government 
of our country and the conduct of our people 
in relation to it, and the overwhelming neces- 
sity of intense effort on the part of all men 
who are honestly and truly Americans, and be- 
lieve in and pray to God for the success of 
our government. This nation is not to be 
saved without labor of the sort I have re- 
ferred to ; it is needed every day, every hour. 
I would not make any reference to politics, 
though 1 have not much doubt as to where 
you gentlemen have stood, were it not for the 
fact that nobody knows how much of a trial 
we are going to be brought to. Republican 
government may possibly have before it a test 
more severe than it had in the Rebellion. I 
have said a score of times in public in the last 
month that the social upheaval was a thing 
more dangerous, more sad and solemn, more 
trying to us than the breaking out of the Re- 
bellion, for there was something that a man 
could do then ; he could get up and go and hit 
somebody, which you cannot doin this. Now, 
we may be tried again by wild schemes ; we 
may be tried again by foolish, wicked schemes. 
We have loaded ourselves with ignorant voters 
from abroad. I do not despair on that account, 
because it is a very encouraging fact that where 
foreign population abounds the majorities for 
what we think is right have been enormous ; 
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so let us not be discouraged. It is not a matter 
of encouragement exactly, but it is a notable 
fact that the very worst of all in some cases 
have been native Americans. 

‘**T will not trouble you longer except to 
say that my faith in the small college, in the 
rural college, remains unshaken. 1 believe 
that the best number for a college proper is 
not far from two hundred. I believe in the 
very great need of the personal equation and 
the relation between the instructor and the 
pupils. I know we felt it at Hamilton Col- 
lege. Iam sure they feel it to-day. Where 
there are eighteen hundred undergraduates, 
how is it quite possible for a body of instrue- 
tors of two or three hundred to have that sort 
of intimate personal relation and personal in- 
fluence which is of such immense consequence 
in the education of youth?’ (Applause.) 

Dr. William H. Northrup said: ‘‘ When 
our toastmaster invited me to come to the din- 
ner I was in grave doubt whether I would ac- 
cept, and for cause. 

‘** A Frenchman newly arrived in this coun- 
try was somewhat in the predicament I am in, 
He went to an American and said to him: 
‘What a polar bear?’ The American an- 
swered : ‘ What does a polar bear do? I 
don’t know. Why, he sits on the ice.’ ‘ Sits 
on zee ice?’ ‘ Yes,’ said the American ; 
‘there is nothing else to sit on.’ ‘ Well, vat 
he do too?’ ‘ What does healso do? Why, 
he eats fish.’ ‘ Eats fish—sits on zee ice and 
eats fish. Then I not accept.’ ‘ Why, what 
do you mean? You don’t accept? What do 
you mean?’ ‘Qh, non, non, I not accept. 
I was invite to be polar bear to a funeral !’ 

‘* An Irishman came to the out-patient de- 
partment of Roosevelt Hospital, to my dear 
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friend the late Dr. Roosevelt. He wore a 
checked jumper. Dr. Roosevelt looked up 
from his book, recognized that he had been 
there before, and said: ‘ What is the mat- 
ter?’ ‘I don’t know, sir ; thesame old difti- 
culty I suppose—rheumatism.’ ‘ Well,’ said 
the doctor, ‘ hold out your hand. Have you 
been drinking?’ ‘ Well, doctor, of course I 
am a longshoreman, and we are on a strike ; 
but only.a glass of beer occasionally. Does 
that do any harm?’ The doctor told him to 
put out his tongue, and he put out his tongue. 
If you know anything about the symptoms in 
delirium tremens, you know that every fibre 
of the tongue is in a high state of agitation. 
The man was perfectly aware that his tongue 
was going round the circle of his mouth. Dr. 
Roosevelt asked, ‘ What is the matter with 
your tongue?’ ‘J don’t know, sir, unless it 
is the natural modesty of that organ in the 
presence of such a fine gentleman.’ 

** Senator Hawley challenged anybody in the 
room to give the names of his classmates. I can 
give those of the first year. Of my class there 
are only three physicians ; of the original class 
there are only two, Anthony Peck, Halsey L. 
Wood, and myself. So what I say of the 
medical profession in connection with Hamil- 
ton College need not be very long. It so 
happens that I spent four years at Hamilton, 
four years later at Knox College, and four or 
five years in the Columbia College Medical 
Department and in hospital, so it is not an 
uncommon thing for me to be called upon to 
attend alumni dinners frequently in one or the 
other place ; and it is astonishing how after- 
dinner speaking tends to ‘the glorification of 
the Alma Mater in each case. It is best illus- 
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trated, perhaps, by John Fiske in one of his 
chapters on ‘ Manifest Destiny.’ 

‘* After the close of the Civil War numer- 
ous Americans lived in Paris, and one day 
they had a dinner, when the after-dinner 
speeches partook of the bigness of the country 
from whence they came. One gentleman got 
up at the close of the dinner and wished to 
propose a toast: ‘Here is to the United 
States: bounded on the north by the British 
possessions, on the south by the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, and on 
the west by the Pacific,’ with great enthusi- 
asm. Then a gentleman got up and said: 
‘ That does very well for the present limits of 
the United States; but I wish to propose a 
toast which looks somewhat to the growth of 
this great country from which we came. 
Here is to the United States : bounded on the 
north by the North Pole, on the south by the 
South Pole, on the east by the rising, and on 
the west by the setting sun.’ That seemed to 
set very well. Then a serious-looking gentle- 
man from the Far West got up. He said: 
‘Gentlemen, this looks to the present of our 
glorious country and to its near future ; but I 
wish to propose a toast which looks to the 
manifest destiny of this great land from 
whence we came. Here is to the United 
States: bounded on the north by the aurora 
borealis, on the south by the precession of the 
equinoxes, on the east by primeval chaos, and 
on the west by the Day of Judgment.’ 

‘*] have a serious burden on my mind, and 
I am sorry that Senator Hawley has gone, be- 
cause I want to make an appeal to you as col- 
lege men, who have to think of these things, 
seeing that you are exhorted to think of poli- 
tics and the questions of the day. I want to 
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call your attention to some legislation that is 
this moment going on in Washington before a 
committee, first in the Senate, and now in the 
Lower House. It is well under way, and it 
is urged by various strong advocates. It is 
the question of the supervision and limitation 
of vivisection. I am not going to argue to 
the finish on this, because there must have ap- 
peared large volumes of reports on the sub- 
ject ; but I want to put some facts before your 
minds as college men that may possibly preju- 
dice you in favor of this ; and if you have in- 
fluence (and all of you members have), why 
can’t you think it over for yourselves as if 
you were in harmony with my views? The 
appeal to you is on the basis of science alone. 
We have no excuse. We offer to show no 
brilliant promise of immediate results ; but I 
want to just sketch out for a moment some- 
thing that medicine now relies upon, and 
which has placed it in the front row. In the 
District of Columbia are two beautiful large 
laboratories of the Marine Hospital and the 
Bureau of Agriculture. They have been of 
untold advantage in the line of animal diseases, 
in writing up diseases, in tracing them, get- 
ting track of them early, isolating them and 
rooting them out. Now, it will only take a 
moment to show that we have palpable results, 
,and these results are due entirely to so-called 
vivisection. Koch, in 1882, in Berlin, began 
the study of the life history of the tuberculo- 
sis bacillus, and in order to do that he was 
obliged to trace its history through animals by 
the sacrifice of untold numbers of guinea pigs 
and rabbits. Now, as to the results ; a com- 
plete knowledge of the life history of the 
germ, which means a complete knowledge of 
the disease and the early recognition of it. 
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‘* Recently the Board of Health of New 
York took charge of a sewing-room in one of 
the sweat shops, and found there a man who 
was spitting large quantities of tuberculous 
sputum, a man with huge cavities in both 
lungs, a man exceedingly dirty, and this man 
was handling the garments and in all proba- 
bility communicating the disease to others in 
that way. They were obliged to exercise the 
strong arm of the law and take him away. 
That is one of the results that come from the 
study of the germ. 

‘*Then we have the early detection of it, 
isolation and methods of cure, because much 
of tuberculosis is cured. 

‘*Soon after the studies by Koch, which 
made a great epoch in the science of medicine, 
there came Pasteur and others who took up 
the study of diphtheria. Here we can also 
show results. The study of diphtheria was 
pursued in the same way through the sacrifice 
of untold numbers of animals, guinea pigs 
and rabbits. While they were studying the 
inoculation of guinea pigs and rabbits with 
germs, they found that they could not use the 
same animal over again ; he was, so to say, 
refractory, he was immune. Why, they did 
not know for a time ; but it came to be a set- 
tled fact that these guinea pigs could not be 
used again. Then they tried experimenting, 
and they found that if you extract a little 
fluid from one of them and put it into an- 
other guinea pig, strange to say, the guinea 
pig was refractory, he was immune, he was 
vaccinated against it. They learned, first of 
all, the life history of the germ and the ulti- 
mate result of it. I am prepared to say and 
to show that the absolute mortality in all cities 
where antitoxin for diphtheria is systemati- 
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cally used has been reduced one half. That 
is a strong statement, and there are one or two 
in the city of New York that will deny it ; 
but no rational being that will look to figures 
or history or to the testimony of able and 
reliable men can fail to accept it. Antitoxin, 
then, is the outcome of the sacrifice of num- 
berless animals, we will admit, but it has re- 
duced the mortality of all cities above a hun- 
dred thousand by a half and a little more. 

** Among the men whoare in favor of leav- 
ing the laboratories unmolested are such men 
as §. Weir Mitchell, Professor Bowditch of 
Harvard, Professor Chittenden of Yale, Dr. 
Janeway of New York, Dr. Welsh of Jolins 
Hopkins, Professor Prudden of New York, and 
the Surgeon-General of the United States.” 


Mr. Norman J. Marsh said: ‘‘1 want to 
congratulate the men who have graduated 
since 1892 upon one thing. The president 
alluded to-night to the fact that the college 
was not going up and down the State asking 
for money. What we have been wanting has 
been not so much money as a man who could 
inspire other men with confidence and cour- 
age, and who could get money without asking 
for it. What the college wanted was a man 
distinguished not only for Christian scholar- 
ship, but for ability, courage, and eloquence ; 
and I congratulate those young men on living 
in the days of the administration of Dr. Stry- 
ker. [Applause.] 

‘* One afternoon last summer, just at sun- 
set, I stood on College Hill, as I had before 
thousands of times; and I was deeply im- 
pressed with this thought, that it is a good 
thing to be a Hamilton man ; and if I ever 
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have a chance to advise a boy as to his selec- 
tion of a college I shall tell him as well as I 
can to go to Hamilton, where the ghost of 
Skanandoah still fills the red chair and Domi- 
nie Kirkland still responds at midnight to the 
ringing of the chapel bell.”’ 





THE OLDEST GRAD. 


re By brain or brawn in college days 
B He won no prize—he wore no bays ; 
; His glory comes a trifle late— 

He is—the oldest graduate ! 


C. C. STARKWEATHER. 
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THE CALCIUM LIGHT PARADES AT 
YALE. 


Young men, full of life and activity as thay 
are, are, as a rule, more original in the con- 
ception and more daring in the execution of 
their plans for enjoyment than are their eld- 
ers, with their stiffer muscles and soberer 
brains ; and since with ‘‘ many men” we find 
‘* many minds,’’ where but at college should 
we look for those unique and striking ‘‘ cus- 
toms” which seem to possess a peculiar flavor 
of their own, pertaining to no others in the 
world ? 

No class of men are quicker to detect and 
adopt a ‘‘ eustom’’ which bears the hall mark 
of true student genius than are undergradu- 
ates ; and as a student generation is but four 
years. long, it takes but few such generations 
to attach the additional charm of ‘‘ antiquity,”’ 
and thus add the only thing wanted to make 
the ‘‘ custom” perfect to the college taste. 

Perhaps one of the most picturesque of 
these is the annual calcium light parade, given 
at Yale by the Junior societies of the academic 
department, 

These organizations select their members 
from the Sophomore Class just before they 
become Juniors, and elect twenty or thirty 
apiece. Each society has its own hall, where 
all its meetings are held, built near the 
Campus, in the peculiar tomb-like style adopt- 
ed at Yale for its society buildings, offering 
a single entrance through a heavy oak or 
iron door, and obtaining its ventilation through 
the skylight. Windows are few and far be- 
tween, set with opaque glass and heavily 
barred withal, for mystery is one of the es- 
sential elements of the true Yale secret so- 
ciety. 
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After the new men are elected, they are 
privately informed, by a committee, of the hon- 
or, and their acceptance or rejection obtained. 

This is all sub rosa. The public announce- 
ment is made in an entirely different style. 

On a certain prearranged Wednesday night 
in May the candidates gather in several differ- 
ent rooms on the Campus, selected by the 
Campaign Committee, as it is called, of the 
particular society to which they have been 
chosen, and there await the coming of the 
mysterious processions which are to visit them 
and give the official announcement that they 
have been elected to a Junior society. 

Well before the hour (nine o’clock) the win- 
dows of the dormitories all around the great 
quadrangle are filled with undergraduates and 
their fair friends, who always assemble to see 
the picturesque sight. 

But aside from the subdued conversation of 
these spectators, no unusual sounds are heard, 
and the great trees which cover the old Cam- 
pus and form avenues with their spreading 
branches over its walks, rustle quietly in the 
breeze, undisturbed by the solitary student 
crossing the yard or the chatter of the girls. 

But hark! far off, approaching from the 
direction of the D. K. E, Chapter House on 
York Street, suddenly can be heard the faint 
sounds of a song, and the listeners strain their 
ears to catch the words that the wind brings 
softly to the Campus. 

It is one of the marching tunes of Delta 
Kappa Epsilon, and the words run : 


‘* We always are so jolly O! 

So jolly 0! so jolly O! 

We always are so jolly O! 

In jolly D. K. E. 

Slap bang! Here we are again ! 
In jolly D. K. E.”’ 
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But this is not allowed to occupy the atten- 
tion alone very long, for the Psi U. scout has 
hastened back to inform his brethren that 
** Deke”’ has started, and soon mingled with 
the distant strain is heard another song com- 
bined with the Yale ‘‘ Rah !” and sung to the 
tune of ‘“‘ Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are 
marching.”’ 


‘Rah! Rah! Rah! Psi U. is marching, 
Rah! Rah! Rah! Psi Upsilon ! 
And with the calcium light 
Will illuminate the night, 
As we take ’em in to jolly old Psi U. !’’ 


And then suddenly from yet a different 
quarter comes the shout which shows that the 
‘* Alpha Delts’’ are approaching. 

Nearer and nearer sound the choruses, and 
all at once, with a sudden glare of light, the 
singers come wheeling into the Campus simul- 
taneously from three different directions. 
Each society walks in column, two by two, 
and at the head of each is carried the huge 
calcium light which gives its name to the ob- 
servance, 

Thrown by a great reflector, the brilliant 
light is moved slowly from side to side, cast- 
ing its dazzling shaft here and there among 
the wondering spectators, now up, now down, 
from room to room, as if searching for the 
men who are to be summoned into the secret 
fraternity. 

Slowly they march in their strange proces- 
sions. The D. K. E. men are dressed in red 
gowns, with great cowls enveloping their heads 
and faces—Psi U. in black and Alpha Delta 
Phi in green—each chanting, or rather shout- 
ing, its own distinctive songs, and all envel- 
oped in the smoke of many-colored torches, 
the great calcium lights shining through it all 
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like fiery white eyes glancing with dazzling 
brilliancy among the trees. 

Verily, it is a strange sight and one to be 
seen no otherwhere but Yale. 

Around the Caimpus circle the fraternities, 
and as they pass and repass their rivals, each 
strives to outsing and outshout the other, until 
the songs of Psi U., D. K. E., or Alpha Delt 
are so inextricably mingled as to be distin- 
guished as nothing but one vast roar of sound. 

But now one of the societies has stopped in 
front of Welch or Lawrence Hall, as the case 
may be, where some of its candidates are 
gathered, and with a cheer the society men 
swarm up the stairs to inform them of their 
election, 

And thus they march, stop, and counter- 
march, back and forth, from building to build- 
ing, now looking as if each man in the proces- 
sion was a medizval monk, and now as if 
‘the devil a monk was he,”’ until the last 
room has been visited and the last man noti- 
fied, and then in the same order and as mys- 
teriously as they came they file off to their 
halls again, shouting their songs with their 
young lungs, as vigorously, if not as tune- 
fully, as when they first swept into view, the 
great lights leading the way. Fainter and 
fainter grow the praises of Alpha Delt, 
Psi U., and D. K. E., as their respective de- 
votees retreat, until finally the old Campus is 
again quiet. 

Ah ! how many times those elms have heard 
the strong voices of just such processions of 
Eli’s sons—how many times! and how 
many times the recollection of these nights 
will come back to these young men in after 
years like a strange, half-forgotten dream, 
when they are wrestling with problems which 
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now seem to them about as much a part of 
their own life as the events which happened 
in the times of Xenophon or Aristophanes ! 


JamEs KinoGstey Biake. 


a 


AQUARELLE. 


apie a shies hi 


Deep as the sea, with depths alike unknown ; 
Bright as the ripples in the sunlight blown ; 
Fickle as they, whose ever-changing motion 
Yields to the changeful humors of the ocean ; 
Mild as a calm, or angry as a gale ; 
Splendent with glory of the moonlight pale ; 
Restless, enchanting, fathomless and free, 
Who shall the master of your secrets be ? 


Such are her eyes—young gallant, have a care, 
Lest in those depths you fall, and perish there ! 


Tatcotr Miner Banks. 
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A TABLE D’HOTER IN PARIS. 


It was good to be again upon the wide, 
clean, brilliant boulevards, after so many 
weeks spent in dear, dirty, constricted Italian 
cities, lingering, with mingled reverence and 
despair, over the works of their illustrious 
dead. My absorption in the fifteenth cen- 
tury past had bred in mea partial and tem- 
porary strangeness toward the insistent nine- 
teenth century present, and for the little space 
this lasted I could look upon the glittering 
spectacle of modern life presented by the 
streets of Paris as from a height—almost like 
one returning from the dead. 

1 had long cherished the belief that one 
might do really great work living alone in 
Paris, in an attic, like Balzac’s heroes, and I 
lost no time in putting this theory to proof. 
To this end I hired, for a franc a day, a sor- 
did little room at the top of a second-class 
hotel in the Latin Quarter, facing the river 
and opposite to Saint Chapelle, whose marvel- 
ously graceful spire my window exactly 
framed. Here, for a certain period each day, 
I sat before a rickety table, expectant of the 
muse. She never came. I even hegan to 
lose faith in my own genius ; but by a timely 
discovery this was happily restored. My 
room proved to be not a garret at all, since 
there was another crowded in between it and 
the roof, so that I was able still to cherish the 
belief that in a bona fide attic in Paris, in the 
Latin Quarter, I could write great books. 

Whenever I looked out of my window 
upon the scene below, Paris clutched me by the 
throat. To the left stretched the grand proces- 
sion of bridges and the long, gray, many-win- 
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dowed Louvre, while to the right towered the 
grim mass of the Cathedral.of Our Lady, the 
boulevard’s sordid traffic eddying about it like 
some brawling torrent at the base of a cliff. 
At night the moon made grisly silhouettes of 
the misshapen monsters which cling to every 
niche and angle of the towers, and shone, like 
lime-light in a play, upon the seething life of 
the streets, making of it a spectacle unreal, 
fanciful, grotesque. From my place far in 
the highest tier I watched it. The elephan- 
tine busses rumbled on the bridges ; the cabs 
sped swift and silent underneath the trees, 
their lamps alight, desire in the hearts they 
carried. The kiosks flared licentious images 
and whitened a thousand passing faces—sad, 
silly, cruel, sometimes beautiful faces. Men 
and women sat and drank at little round 
tables, langhing immoderately, chattering end- 
lessly, gesticulating wildly, each absorbed in 
himself ; while the band in a near-by café 
played gay and languorous waltzes, which, 
mingling with the roar of the streets, died 
discordantly away. 

I soon came to know my fellow-lodgers. 
They were doubtless not respectable, but they 
were very good-natured and kindly (as people 
not respectable so often are), and smiled and 
nodded when I met them on the stair. The 
hotel seemed to be inhabited for the most part 
by young couples experimenting in that re- 
vokable kind of matrimony peculiar to that 
part of Paris. I do not know how long these 
experiments commonly lasted, nor how fertile 
they were in happiness or rue; but the two 
who lived in the next room to mine seemed 
genuinely fond of each other, and in my lone- 
ly and homesick moments I envied them, I 
confess. 
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I became familiar, too, with the book, 
print, and poster venders, whose shops were 
clamped to the stone parapet opposite the 
hotel door. One of them, an old man with 
long gray hair and dressed always in a faded 
blouse, who dealt in dingy sheet music by ob- 
scure composers, proved to be a neighbor. 
Each evening he came out on the balcony be- 
low my window and watered some sickly-look- 
ing plants. I think he was a socialist or 
worse, and would have blown up the Cham- 
ber of Deputies to a man without compunc- 
tion ; but all the same he had a wonderfully 
tender way with flowers, 

I had two friends in Paris—Americans, like 
myself—with whom I lunched and dined each 
day. We devoted our large leisure to the 
discovery of places where the dinners were 
both cheap and good, and each one of us in 
turn dragged the others to his latest find. 
After a week or so of this sort of vagrancy 
we settled upon the Café Leon, where one 
could get a six-course dinner and a pint of 
wine for a franc and a half. Onur life there- 
after became one long waiting for meals. We 
were three musketeers—not of the sword nor 
of the brush, but of the knife and fork. In 
the intervals between meals we did what 
every one does in Paris with plenty of time 
and little money. We went for our mail at 
Cook’s ; we flattened our noses against the 
window to read the New York Herald ; we 
sat long over ‘‘ small bocks’’ in front of glit- 
tering cafés, watching the changing figures 
of the crowd ; we loafed about the rotunda of 
the Grand Hotel (where Taffy tweaked Sven- 
gali’s nose, you will remember), and basked 
in its atmosphere of bank-notes and gold ; and 
we spent an hour orso each day at the Louvre, 
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palace of art and of encounters. First, al- 
ways we worshipped at the shrine of the 
Venus of Milo; but a marble Venus, even 
without her clothes, is far less attractive than 
a flesh-and-blood American girl dressed in the 
absurd costume of a degenerate century, and 
we soon ascended the broad staircase to the 
picture galleries, where our fair compatriots 
congregated in great numbers, Baedekers in 
hand, and earnestly intent. 

Sometimes we went book and poster hunt- 
ing along the quays, and bought all kinds of 
queer trash simply because it was cheap. 
This was an exercise which invariably devel- 
oped an appetite which old ‘‘ wine red’’ and 
‘* beefsteak very bloody” could appease, and 
it was therefore very popular. Often we hung 
over the parapets of the bridges and watched 
the clumsy-footed horses being watered and 
the meek black povdles being clipped, all the 
while keeping a fascinated eye upon a boat in 
midstream where two men pursued an occupa- 
tion connected more or less remotely with the 
morgue. If the weather were hot we went in 
swimming at one of the ‘‘ schools of natation’’ 
near at hand, where for an hour we splashed 
and spluttered about the drenched and slip- 
pery place amid a mob of Frenchmen. 

All this was merely by way of passing the 
time ; the serious business of each day was 
dinner, and the Café Leon was the end of 
every pilgrimage. There we sat long over 
our cheap wine and water, and when we 
emerged again the streets were festal and 
alight, teeming with intimations of a thousand 
mysterious pleasures. Sometimes we occu- 
pied cheap seats at theatre or opera, some- 
times we took a cab to the Chat Noir, or im- 
proved our French conversation at the cafés 
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of the Latin Quarter, but I think the pleasant- 
est evenings of all were spent in smoking and 
talking on Philip’s little balcony at the Hotel 
Voltaire, the stars shining above, the river 
quivering with a thousand lights below, and 
the mile-long palace of departed kings show- 
ing above the dense black foliage of the op- 
posite shore. 

In the weeks I spent there I learned to love 
and to hate Paris all ina breath. No other 
city, surely, is so alla woman and weaves a 
spell so feminine. Of many men she has 
been mistress; she is both beautiful and 
cruel, and her painted, smiling face conceals 
a heart black with dishonor and despair. 


CiavubeE Fayerre Bragpon. 
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DISTRUST. 


The early evening was full of shadows and 
mist. The newsboys, with their shrill voices, 
seemed to Lucy, as she wearily made her way 
up Nassau Street toward the Bridge, like tug- 
boat whistles on the bay. A bright little face 
would peep out of the fog, and the shrill an- 
nouncement of an evening dition would follow 
with its harsh steam whistle. On she trudged 
through the mud. It began to rain, and her 
heart sank as she dragged along. She felt as 
if she carried all the sorrows of the world. 
Poor little typewriter Lucy ! 

The men she passed stared hard at her, for 
she had a round, pretty face. Some of the 
men looked hard, brutal, wicked. Others 
looked weak. One ortwoseemed kind. AA, 
no! no! Her way was not theirway! Hers 
to go home to Brooklyn alone and weary. 
Hers to ride in a cold street car to a long row 
of buildings to her unpicturesque little flat. 
Yes, it meant ‘“* home and mother” to her. 
Her mother’s voice was weak, and she couldn’ t 
talk very much. She could place her hand 
on her daughter’s head and smile. This was 
enough. 

This was Lucy’s reward, her one reward. 
And when she felt her mother’s hand and felt 
the relief of tears, there came her one solace 
and a dim shadow of happiness into her heart. 

Never in all the world had any one else 
been ‘‘ eternally the same” except her moth- 
er. Every one else had failed her in some 
way. She felt she could trust no one, believe 
in no one. Only’ her mother’s hand at night 
kept her still trustful in her. She still kept a 
faint spark of hope alive. 
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Despair comes when Hope drops ont. 
But Hope had never till then, with all Lucy’s 
disappointments, quite dropped out—no, not 
quite, till then ! 

And what sad disappointments they were ! 
First, her father’s unfortunate failure, the ac- 
eusations of fraud, his sickness and death. 
Then their leaving their old Brooklyn home, 
the sheriff’s sale of all they valued—even 
their dresses they gave up to Mr. Reyburn’s 
rapacious creditors. When they took the lit- 
tle tenement at twelve dollars per month they 
saved enough to furnish the kitchen merely, 
and the parlor was supplied by an instalment 
agent, 

Bravely had Lucy, delicate, pretty child, 
starved and toiled to pay the furniture agent. 
Not understanding business, Lucy’s mother 
had signed a bill of sale of every thing there 
was in their flat, and as they were unable to 
pay regularly the instalments were added to 
the interest, so that what had been paid 
amounted to but a drop in the bucket. Sev- 
enty-five dollars must be paid that very night, 
and Lucy had only forty dollars in her purse. 

As she came near the great bridge which 
spans the dark East River, a poor lame boy, 
jostled in the crowd, slipped and fell, and she 
nearly slipped and fell on top of him. Scram- 
bling to her feet, she felt for her purse. It 
was gone. 

‘*Oh, my purse! Who’s got my purse ?”’ 
she cried. 

Some stopped and looked, laughing at her 
bedraggled skirts. Others pushed her one 
side. The lame boy, who was a thief—mis- 
fortune had driven him to preying on human- 
ity—sneaked off, indifferent to Lucy’s cries. 
While she told her woes to a policeman, a 
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finely dressed, rather fat, tall gentleman passed 
by, looked keenly at Lucy, then stood in the 
corner of a store watching. He looked the 
sensualist. 

The policeman was sympathetic, but he 
could not restore the purse. She was too 
proud to ask him for eight cents—her ride 
over the bridge and car farehome. She must 
walk home. 

She turned to go to the bridge in despair. 
Her face was dead set and white. There 
were no tears in her eyes. She only wished 
to go home, to have one last touch of her 
mother’s hand, and then she resolved to die. 
Hope had now fled. 

Poor child of nineteen! Death seemed 
pleasanter than life at such odds. Fright and 
fear at her misfortunes, so thick, so fast that 
she could not bear up against them, over- 
whelmed her. , 

A drowning person struggles to breathe in 
the waves that playfully lap over his head. 
They laugh as they drown him. So the wind 
and the rain made sport of Lucy. 

Oh, to get home, to feel the touch of her 
mother’s hand, and then—then the experiment 
of another world ! 

It was a long walk in the rain and sleet over 
the bridge, then miles of pavement.. She was 
chilled to the bone. : 

‘** Can I help you, little one ?’’ 

It was the fat man, sleek, well dressed, who 
raised his hat as he spoke, smilingly, kindly. 

‘Why should you?” She drew back. 

** I love you”’ was all he said earnestly. 

‘* Let me pass, or I’ll call the police !”’ 

The fat man stood aside and she scornfully 
passed him, glaring angrily. 

The fat man followed. She walked fast in 
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the wet. Her umbrella was blown inside out. 
The tall bridge towers pierced the murky 
clouds above her, rolling in grand, wild im- 
agery of tumult. 

The fat man still followed. ‘‘ Let meshield 
you,”’ he urged, holding out his umbrella, 

She stopped, frightened, and glaring at 
him, backed away, her eyes flaming like a 
tigress’s. 

Then the fat man, looking chagrined and 
crestfallen, passed out of sight into the rain 
and blackness of night. 

Midway in the span between the two cities 
she tilted along in the storm. ‘‘ Oh, thes 
world ! this world !”’ she kept saying. 


The next day was sunny and warm, Blue 
skies and southern, balmy winds. Every one 
forgot the storm. It passed away like a bad 
dream with the dawn. The two cities smiled 
in the spring air. 

The fat man in some way traced and found 
Lucey Reyburn’s home in the mean little flat. 
He entered with a friend. He saw an old 
woman in a darkened room sitting by the side 
of the corpse of a young girl, who looked very 
fair, and white, and pure. The old woman’s 
hand was softly laid on the young girl’s brow. 
She looked up, startled. 

‘¢ Whoare you ?”’ sheasked of the fat man. 

‘** One who loved her,’’ he replied in awe. 

‘* She is better dead,”’ said the old woman, 
shuddering. 

** You also do not understand me,”’ said the 
fat man solemnly, and he and his friend with- 
drew, leaving some money on a table. 

Doubts of Lucy crept unbidden into her 
mother’s broken heart as she gazed at the 
money. It was a large sum. 

JANE SYLVESTER. 




















TRINITY IN LENT. 


Sphinx-like as fate stands Trinity, where street 
Flows into street, those vital arteries 
Which throb with gold. The classic litanies 
Are told within ; without the hurrying feet 
Of myriads pass. They have no time to greet 
The spire’s trend heavenward with the eye that sees : 
At most they note the golden hand which flees 
Round the clock’s face in minutes all too fleet. 


O fair enduring admonition wrought 
In stone by hands long dead, to-day the snow 
Upon the busy pavements lies defiled. 
But on thy eaves and spires it gleams, as though 
Thou wert a white-haired prophet, grand in thought 
And aspect, pure and venerably mild. 


DALLETT FUGUET. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Science.—The greatest known curiosity of 
insect life, so far as habits are concerned at 
least, is to be found in the ‘ paraso]’’ or 
‘‘umbrella’’ ant. The common name by 
which the creature is known has been bestowed 
because of a queer habit this species of ant 
has of stripping certain kinds of trees and 
shrubs of their foliage and carrying the leaves 
to their nests. An army of these ants which 
have been off on a foraging expedition present 
the queerest sight imaginable as they march 
in long columns by twos, fours, and sixes, 
each holding the stem of a leaf in its jaws, the 
leaf itself shading the little insect’s body like 
a parasol does the face and shoulders of a lady. 
The early naturalists imagined that these ants 
carried leaves for the sole purpose of protect- 
ing themselves against the rays of the tropical 
sun, but recent investigation shows that they 
have another use for the bits of green they 
gather. The leaves, according to our author- 


. ity, are only wanted as soil upon which to 


grow a certain species of fungi, of which the 
parasol ant is very fond. The agricultural 
investigator inentioned above gives a detailed 
account of observation at a parasol ant’s nest, 
where fungus growing appears to have been 


the chief industry. 


* * 
* 


A nove. but very sensible use is made of 
old horse-cars in Connecticut. When the 
trolley system was introduced in the various 
cities in that State, the problem as to what 
should be done with the old horse-cars re- 
mained unsolved until some enterprising 
genius suggested using them for summer cot- 
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tages, hunters’ camps, lodges, ete. The pub- 
lic readily fell in with the idea, with the result 
that all of six hundred old cars that went into 
disuse are now being utilized for these novel 
purposes. It is stated that all along the Long 
Island coast, from Watch Hill to Larchmont, 
these cars may be seen perched up on top of 
some breezy bluff on the sandy shore, or in 
some quiet, shaded nook, affording temporary 
habitation for families, fishermen, hunters, 
ete. The demand for old horse-cars has great- 
ly increased in consequence of this new use. 
One woman recently asked the station agent 
at New London for his lowest price for pas- 
senger cars, also a list of the various styles. 
A Norwich party has arranged four cars in the 
form of a hollow square, and erected a canvas 
awning in the square. One of the cars is used 
as the kitchen, and the others as sleeping- 
rooms, dining-room, parlor, ete. One gentle- 
man has five cars on Block Island, which he 
has placed end to end Jike a train. The sup- 
ply of old cars in this one State has thus sud- 
denly become exhausted. 
* o * 

Tue innasirants of St. Lucia have lately 
discovered a most wonderful plant. It grows 
in a cavern, in an immense basin of brackish 
water that has overflowed from the sea. The 
bottom of the basin is covered with pebbles, 
and each pebble with from one to five of 
these plants, which, for want of a better 
name, are termed animal flowers. The curi- 
ous creatures, which are in all shades of color, 
remind one of a beautiful flower-bed. To the 
sight they are perfect flowers, but on the ap- 
proach of a hand or a stick they retire out of 
sight. Close examination shows that the mid- 
dle of the flower-like disk is provided with 
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four filaments, which move round the petals 
with a brisk, spontaneous motion. Each of 
these filaments is provided with pincers for 
receiving prey. They live upon the spawn of 
fish and marine insects. Whenever the pin- 
cers on the filaments make a catch the petals 
immediately close, and there is no escape for 
whatever has been so unfortunate as to fall 
into the voracious creature’s maw. 
* * 

Dr. Jopson Datanp, of Philadelphia, has 
invented an instrument for counting blood cor- 
puscles, according to the Physician and Sur- 
geon. It works on the centrifugal force prin- 
ciple, and accomplishes the measurement by 
means of comparative bulks, A quantity of 
blood is placed in a finely graduated tube and 
the latter revolved at aspeed of about one 
thousand revolutions a minute. The corpus- 
cles divide by force of gravity, and form on 
the side of the tube in easily traceable divi- 
sions of red corpuscles, white corpuscles, and 
serum, The new method permits vf larger, 
and consequently more representative quanti- 
tatives being used in experimenting, besides do- 
ing away with actual microscopic counting.— 
New York Medical Times. 

* - * 

THE oLpEst inn in the world is probably the 
Golden Cross at Ratisbon. Charles V. resid- 
ed in it in 1546. John of Austria, the de- 
fender of Europe against the Turk, was born 
in it in 1547. Ferdinand I. sojourned in it 
in 1531. In the visitors’ book, which was 
opened in 1879, are the names of many exalt- 
ed personages, among them those of the old 
Emperor Willian, the Emperor and Empress 
of Austria, the Emperor Frederick, the Em- 
peror of Brazil, and Prince Louis Bonaparte, 
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who resided there in 1824, before he became 
Napoleon III. The Emperor Maximilian 
spent his honeymoon there. The room oceu- 
pied by Prince Bismarck when he stayed there 
with the Emperor is preserved as he left it. 
The proprietor is proud to possess an auto- 
graph of Schiller. 
* * 

ARE FisH of a higher temperature than the 
water they float in? This has already been in- 
vestigated by many experimenters with ordi- 
nary thermometers, but the results were as 
different as possible. Some held that the 
creatures in water were warmer than the water 
itself ; others found that the water was warmer 
than its inhabitants, and still others maintained 
that both were of the same temperature. Herr 
P. Regnard has now made new measurements 
by thermo-electric methods. He thrust into a 
fish that was swimming in an aquarium a nee- 
dle consisting of a thermo-electric element, 
one of whose junctions remained outside in 
the water. The whole was so arranged that 
the thermo-element could be carried about by 
the fish without breaking connections. The 
fish, at first somewhat restless, soon became 
still, and swam about quietly as before ; then 
the circuit, which contained a galvanometer, 
was suddenly closed, and thus it was shown 
(by the absence of defiection in the galvanome- 
ter) that the temperature in the fish was almost 
exactly that of the water. (For if there had 
been a difference, the junction in the fish and 
the one in the water would have been un- 
equally heated, and a thermo-electric current 
would have been generated.) The equality 
of temperature observed by Dutrochet, Hum- 
boldt, and others is thus confirmed by the 
latest researches. —Gaea (Leipsic). 
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SoME INTERESTING observations, made by a 
M. Fatio, on the surgical treatment of wounds 
by birds, were recently brought before the 
Physical Society of Geneva. In these it was 
established that the snipe had often been ob- 
served in repairing damages. With its beak 
and feathers it makes a very creditable dress- 
ing, and has even been known to secure a 
broken limb by means of astout ligature. On 
one occasion M. Fatio killed a snipe which 
had on its chest a large dressing composed of 
down from other parts of the body, and se- 
curely fixed to the body by coagulated blood. 
Twice he had snipe with interwoven feathers 
strapped onto the site of a fracture of one or 
other limb. The most interesting example 
was that of a snipe both of whose legs he had 
unfortunately broken by a misdirected shot. 
He only recovered it on the following day, 
when he found that the wounded bird had 
contrived to apply dressings and a sort of 
splint to both limbs. In carrying out this 
operation some feathers had become entan- 
gled round the beak, and, not being able to 
use its claws to get rid of them, the poor crea- 
ture was almost dead from hunger when 
found. 

* - % 

Tue Lelectic Magazine, in which the above 
notes were reprinted from foreign periodicals, 
is well conducted at present, and deserving 


its continued success. 


* * 
* 


Proressor .J. Jasrrow writes in Popular 
Science Monthly of his ‘‘ color preferences’ 
obtained from 4500 records taken at the 
World’s Fair. Yale’s color, it appears, is 
more popular than Harvard's, while Prince- 
ton’s color, orange, is not a favorite. 
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‘* Our first interest lies in determining what 
colors are the general favorites. The first 
place is held by d/we, which is selected as the 
most pleasing color by slightly more than one 
quarter of all the voters; and the second 
place, thongh not a good second, by red, 
which is chosen by somewhat less than half as 
many as choose blue. In the next group of 
most pleasing colors are found Jighter blue, 
blue violet, red violet, lighter red (or pink) vio- 
let, and ‘ no choice,’ while the five least favor- 
ite colors are orange and its shadings toward 
red and yellow. In order to illustrate the 
significance of this result it may be noted that 
the four colors, blue, red, lighter blue, and 
blue violet, constitute just about half the en- 
_ tire preferences ; or, again, if we divide the 
number of records into four approximately 
equal parts, blue would constitute the first 
quarter ; ved, lighter blue and blue violet the 
second quarter ; ved violet, lighter red, violet, 
‘no choice, green and yellow the third quar- 
ter; and the remaining jifteen colors would 
constitute the last quarter of the color prefer- 
ences. 

‘*It will be remembered that the colors 
presented for selection were divisible into two 
groups, the one group composed of the lighter 
shades of the colors of the other group. On 
comparing the preferences between the two 
groups it appears unmistakably that the dark- 
er colors are decidedly preferred. Of every 
seven persons five chose among the darker 
colors, and only two among the lighter. An 
equally unmistakable tendency is the prefer- 
ence for the primary colors—?.e., red, orange, 
yellow, ete.—as opposed to the transitional 
ones—i.e., red orange, orange yellow, etc. ; 
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this preference is nearly as marked as that of 
the dark above the lighter shades.”’ 

* * * 

‘Tue Risk of the Young Giant, Com- 
pressed Air,” is the title of an article in the 
Engineering Magazine by Curtis W. Shields, 
who describes many applications of pneumatic 
power which are of quite recent invention, 

In railway work, as is well known, the 
greatest diversity of uses for compressed air 
has been found. The first important use in 
railroading was discovered in the air brake. 
Then came the application to the operating of 
switches and of semaphore signals. It is now 
used for many other purposes. 

‘Tt serves to signal the engineer, to ring 
the bell, to sand the track, and even to dust 
the cushions, clean the hangings and raise the 
water in the lavatories of the sleeping-car ; 
and in the shops it lends itself with equal 
readiness to heavier duties. 

‘* A sand-papering machine made up of a 
framework on which is mounted a disk cov- 
ered with sand-paper revolving at a very high 
rate of speed does the work of six good car- 
penters, and, operated by one man, finishes 
the surface of a baggage-car, making it ready 
for the painters, in fourteen hours. 

‘** A portable pneumatic saw for cutting off 
the ends of the boards on freight-car roofs 
trims off both sides of a thirty-four-foot car 
in six minutes. Likewise a machine for plan- 
ing floors or decks of ships is driven by a 
rotary air motor mounted on what seems at 
first glance to be an ordinary lawn-mower.”’ 

% * 

Burrer Mave sy Bacrrria.-—Mr. G. Clark 
Nuttall contributes to the Contemporary Te 
view an extremely interesting article under 
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the above heading. Bacteria have an evil 
name, but the secret of successful butter- 
making lies in the utilization of bacteria. 
Butter, as is well known, is best made from 
sour cream ; it does not keep well unless the 
cream is soured before churning. The usual 
way of attaining this result is to allow the 
cream to stand until it sours by itself; but 
our foreign competitors have discovered, by 
a series of experiments carried on chiefly 
in Schleswig-Holstein, that the souring of 
cream is due to the presence of certain 
bacteria which can be cultivated and intro- 
duced so as to produce the requisite souring 
artificially. Herr Witter addressed himself 
to the study of the production of bacteria, and 
‘* he so skillfully blended certain cultures to- 
gether that when the mixture was added in 
due proportion to sterilized cream to effect 
souring, the butter made therefrom was of 
most delicious flavor, pure, and of great com- 
mercial value, inasmuch as it kept admirably.”’ 
* # 
* 

Tue peatu of Dr. Francis A. Walker, Jan- 
uary 5th, has been universally bewailed. Dr. 
Walker was aman who could not easily be 
spared. The Wharton School of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, desiring to give expres- 
sion to their grateful appreciation of his worth 
and services : 

‘* Resolved, That we have heard with deep 
regret the news of the sudden death of Dr. 
Francis A. Walker, the foremost exponent of 
economic science in the United States. We 
cannot but feel deeply grateful for his memo- 
rable services to the cause of economics, which 
have so lightened our labors as teachers and 
students, and are profoundly conscious of the 
great loss our American economists have suf- 
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fered in being deprived of his clear judgment 
and luminous exposition of economic doctrine 
and phenomena. In regretting his loss, we 
rejoice that he leaves behind him, in his nu- 
merous works, so fitting a monument to his 
memory, and so rich a source of inspiration 
and assistance to all who may follow after him 
in economic research. 

‘* Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent to the family of President Walker, 
and be placed upon the minutes of the Whar- 
ton School Committee.”’ 

Dr. Walker was graduated at Amherst in 
1860. He intended to study law, but entered 
the army, where he had a brilliant and splen- 
did career. He was wounded at Chancellors- 
ville in 1863, was held in Libby Prison three 
months, taught school at Easthampton, served 
a year on Springfield Republican, under 
Samuel Bowles, was appointed by Grant Chief 
of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury 
Department, then to the Superintendency of 
the Ninth Census, also Tenth Census. In 
1873 he was appointed to a professorship of 
political economy at Yale. In 1881 he was 
called to Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, where he remained until his death. 

General Walker was great in many things, 
but greatest of all in character. No one was 
ever more manly, more honorable, more ele- 
vated in tone than he. 





Athletics.— Representatives of Hobart Col- 
lege, Union College, Syracuse University, Col- 
gate College, Rochester University, and Ham- 
ilton College, met November 28th, 1896, at 
Utica, N. Y., and effected the temporary or- 
ganization of an Intercollegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation of the State of New York. The prin- 
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cipal point discussed was the regulation of 
competition with a view to exclude all but 
genuine students in good academic standing. 

A similar meeting was held November 27th, 
1896, at Chicago, IIl., delegates being present 
from the Faculties of Northwestern and Pur- 
due Universities, and the Universities of 
Chicago, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota. 

The existing code of rules was amended 
and some of its provisions made more strin- 
gent, but several proposed reforms failed to 
obtain a majority vote. 

Purdue University and the University of 
Illinois proposed a rule limiting athletic com- 
petition to undergraduate students, but the 
five other universities united in opposing such 
alaw. This was merely a renewal of the old 
fight of the smaller institutions, with few or 
no postgraduates, against the larger universi- 
ties, with many and large postgraduate depart- 
ments. 

_ The amended rules do not take effect until 

indorsed by the Faculty of each university, and 
it is more than probable that, as has happened 
in foriner years, each university will amend 
or reject some of the rules and thus weaken, 
if not totally destroy, the good effects of the 
conference. The representative of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois publicly stated after the 
meeting, that he should advise the Faculty of 
his university to reject the postgraduate rule 
and to discontinue playing with universities 
which adopted the objectionable law. He 
also hinted that the difference of opinion on 
this point might lead to the formation of an 
opposition league, with a rule limiting com- 
petition to undergraduates. 

These oft-recurring meetings thrust into 
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prominence two unpleasant points. One is 
that a majority of the delegates examine and 
discuss and vote on each proposed rule, not 
with an eye to the welfare of honest sport 
and its continued growth and prosperity, but 
solely in accordance with how the new rule 
would affect their own college at the present 
time. 

The other, and more disagreeable fact, is 
the undeniable proof that severe restrictions 
are necessary. If intercollegiate sport had 
always been conducted with honest purpose 
and manly methods, regulation would be idle, 
and control impertinent. If the vestments of 
intercollegiate sport had been spotless, such 
constant cleansing would not be needed. Laws 
are not framed to punish unknown offences, 
and each of the restrictions now placed on 
competition states in effect that the objection- 
able practice has been prevalent. From these 
amended laws we learn that in the not remote 
past students have competed under assumed 
names ; that men have competed who were 
not members of the colleges they claimed to 
represent ; that lads, whose total hours of 
study for a month were less than the working 
time of an honest student for a week, were 
allowed to represent colleges, and compete in 
intercollegiate sports ; that men have been 
hired to compete for certain colleges by free 
tuition, free board and lodging, and some- 
times actual payments in cash ; that athletes 
have been allowed to join a\college solely to 
compete on its team, and have severed their 
nominal connection with the college as soon as 
the competition ended, and that professionals 
have been allowed to compete.— Outing. 

We cordially approve of the above. 
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Mr. Lrnmann has introduced many changes 
in Harvard rowing matters. The glycerine 
pressure machines, which were introduced by 
Mr. Watson, have given place to the tank and 
stationary boat rigged with the English thole 
pins and level sides, as was the barge in which 
the crew rowed last fall, so the practice now 
obtained is far more practical than that pre- 
viously employed. 

Another innovation is the entire disappear- 
ance of secrecy which was prevalent during 
Mr. Watson’s reign. Now any one is wel- 
comed at the rowing-room, and a far more 
unrestrained atmosphere surrounds crew train- 
ing. At present the training is not very rig- 
orous, owing to the crew’s hard season on the 
river in the fall and the fear of their becom- 
ing stale if pressed too hard at the start. Mr. 
Lehmann, indeed, has little faith in the effi- 
-ciency of indoor training, save in the aim to 
keep the men in good physical condition, and 
not to allow them to become unfamiliar with 
the essentials of the stroke. He believes that 
the oarsman’s skill is to be obtained on the 
water alone. 

As most of the present crew men rowed on 
last year’s university crew no call for candi- 
dates has been issued, so those working for 
places in the university boat are out with the 
various class crews, from which the extra men 
are taken to the University tank. 

We hope that ‘‘ secrecy” will never again 
be a part of university training. 

* * 

In REGARD to teams of Yale students using 
the name of Yale—why does it bring disgrace 
on ‘‘ dear old Yale’’ to have a team of stu- 
dents play as a Yale organization? As far as 
we can see, no one is deceived into thinking 
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such a team is the ’Varsity team, or the best 
possible team. 

Suppose eleven Yale Sophomores or Juniors 
play football in Savannah, are they to say 
they are not Yale men, or are they to be pro- 
hibited from playing ; are they to give up all 
the sports if they do not reach a ’ Varsity 
team ? 

As a means of advertisement they help Yale 
wherever they go, unless they behave im- 
properly. The test is conduct. We are not 
of those who like to see ten perfect football 
or baseball players, but 2500 imperfect ones. 
Far better would it be for Yale if the 500 
who looked on every day at her practice games 
and shiver in fall overcoats were at play 
themselves. But the powers that be and 
dominate Yale sports see only one thing ahead 
—Victory. 

* * 
* 

So rowrne troubles are over for 1897. 
Cornell agrees to let Yale in the Harvard- 
Cornell race at Poughkeepsie, and asks that 
Pennsylvania and Columbia be admitted also. 

Cornell shows a splendid spirit, and Yale 
ought to say ‘‘ Yes, let in Pennsylvania and 
Columbia, if Cornell wishes it.”’ 

Tue Bacuetor has always preached broth- 
erly love among the colleges, and now it 
looks as if an era of good feeling had actually 
set in. 

What a grand race it will be! At this date 
we choose Harvard as the winner by four 
inches, Columbia second, Cornell third, and 
Yale fourth—only a few inches apart—Penn- 
sylvania fifth, about three feet behind only ! 

The Cornell men say : 

‘We are in receipt of the proposal of the 
Harvard Boat Club to admit Yale to the Har- 
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vard-Cornell race of this year. We cordially 
accept this proposal, and proffer a counter re- 
quest that the University of Pennsylvania and 
Columbia be admitted to the same race, In 
case such arrangement is made, either July 2d 
or June 25th will be acceptable to Cornell as 


a date for the race.’’ 


* * 
* 


Tue Rev. Dr. Rarnsrorp, out of purely 
disinterested inotives ‘‘ as an outsider who was 
interested in rowing, as a citizen of New 
York, and as an old oar of Cambridge Univer- 
sity in England,’’ pleaded with Columbia, and 
Columbia has decided to have a crew. 

Columbia crews have always, until last year, 
shown up fairly well on the water, and there 
should be plenty of financial aid among the 
large body of Columbia Alumni. 

We wish that the Thames Regatta Commit- 
tee could afford to pay expenses and invite all 
the colleges to New London. 

A week’s regatta every year—a fixture that 
every one could count on—how desirable for 
American college rowing ! 

The public is tired of college diplomacy and 
these everlasting squabbles of our great uni- 
versities, and would prefer a regular annual 
regatta at New London, which is not run or 
managed by the colleges, but by a committee 
of responsible New London citizens. 

Then Yale or Harvard could row or not as 
they pleased ; but there would always bea race 
worth seeing. 

We would have fewer ‘“‘ treaties,” but more 


rowing. 
* * 


* 
Dr. Ratnsrorp could not carry on the 
heavy burden of St. George’s Church were it 
not that he is an experienced athlete. In his 
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speech to the Columbia boys he drew a paral- 
lel with the situation at Cambridge when he 
was there. Cambridge had been beaten seven 
times in succession by Oxford, and was going 
to give up the sport. The rowing men got 
together, however, aroused some enthusiasm 
for a crew, and Oxford was beaten. This is 
the spitit that should exist in all boating col- 
leges now. They should feel that they must 
have a crew, whether it is going to win or 
not. The only way to keep up the standard 
is not to give up any year, to have not one 
crew only but several crews. The college 
must keep at it all the time, whether beaten or 
not. ‘‘ Row, if you are beaten ont of your 
stockings. ”’ 

In speaking of the cost of maintaining 
crews, Dr. Rainsford said expenses were al- 
lowed to run too high in this country. These 
expenses could be reduced if the crews were 
run more on English lines. There is no rea- 
son why crews could not be maintained here 
as cheaply as in England. The methods used 
there to-day are the same as those in nse 
twenty years ago, and they are not expensive 
methods. The idea should, above all, not be 
to win at any cost ; it should be the sports- 
manlike idea of doing as well as possible. 
Those who go in for rowing must do it for 
sport’s sake, and not to win pots. Rowing is 
and should be the greatest and most gentle- 
manly sport in America to-day. In conclu- 
sion the doctor said that athletics, if properly 
conducted, have a definite moral value, and 
that he considered it would be one of the 
worst things that could happen to athletics in 
this city if Columbia was not represented on 
the water by a crew this year. In response 
to a question by Mr. Seligman, Dr. Rainsford 
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said the thing to. do was to go ahead and have 
such acrew that could be paid for, and he was 
confident money would be raised to pay the 
debt. 


* * 
% 


Harvarp AND Yate have at last sensibly 
joined hands. The diplomats have stood from 
under, and two level-headed men, Messrs. 
Brooks and Camp, have settled everything in 
a single conference. 

The Sun said of the agreement : 

‘* After a conference lasting nearly five 
hours, Dr. W. A. Brooks, Jr., acting for Har- 
vard, and Walter Camp for Yale, came to an 
agreement and signed articles whereby the 
two great American universities will once 
more take up athletics. While the confer- 
ence was a long-drawn-out affair, it was most 
harmonious on both sides. Brooks and Camp 
met at the Union Club, on Park Street, in 
Boston, quite early in the evening, and it was 
not until 1.30 o’clock a.m. that they affixed 
their names to the agreement, which is noth- 
ing more or less than a ‘ wedding of the crim- 
son and blue for a period of five years.’ 

‘*Tt was proven beyond a doubt that had 
the differences that arose out of the football 
game at Springfield two years ago, and which 
caused the break in all athletic sports, been 
submitted to these two men, all would have 
been settled, and the hard feeling that has ex- 
isted between the two universities would have 
been obviated. 

‘*The agreement calls for a return to all 
athletic sports after March 1st, 1897, and last- 
ing until March Ist, 1902. There is a slight 
hitch because of the agreement Harvard has 
to row Cornell ; but Yale easily gets over this 
point by agreeing to enter the Poughkeepsie 
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race, providing Harvard will secure the con- 
sent of Cornell to a three-cornered race. In 
ease Harvard fails to get Cornell’s consent the 
boat race between the Crimson and the Blue 
for 1897 will be called off, and that branch of 
the sport will be commenced in 1898. The 
full text of the agreement is as follows : 

‘¢ “Tt is hereby agreed by and between the 
Harvard Athletic Committee and the Yale 
athletic management that there shall be an- 
nual contests in running, football, baseball, 
and track athletics between the representative 
organizations of Yale and Harvard, beginning 
March 1st, 1897, and ending March 1st, 1902, 
the details of these contests to be left to the 
managing captains. 

‘¢ Tt is also agreed that all contests with the 
exception of rowing races shall take place on 
college grounds, and the net gate receipts shall 
be equally divided between the two contesting 
organizations. 

‘** This agreement is conditional upon the 
appointment on or before April Ist, 1897, of 
a committee, to consist of one graduate of 
each university, to whom shall be referred all 
disagreements in any way relating to athletics 
and all questions of eligibility. The decision 
of this committee shall be final. In case of 
disagreement of the members of this commit- 
tee, it shall have the power to call upon a 
third person to settle the particular question 
in dispute. 

**¢ Exceptions to Clause L.: Owing to 
Harvard’s present boating arrangement, Yale 
is willing to make a third party in the Har- 
vard-Cornell race at Poughkeepsie in 1897, if 
Harvard so arranges. Yale is to be detinitely 
informed of the decision regarding and the 
date of the race on or before March Ist, 1897. 
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‘** Tf the race for 1897 is arranged, Yale is 
to have the privilege of naming either Pough- 
keepsie or New London for the race of 1898 ; 
the races of the succeeding years to be gov- 
erned by the main body of this agree- 
ment, 

‘* «Tf the race of 1897 is not arranged, that 
failure shall in no wise affect the general 
agreement, and the place for the race of 1898 
shall then. be governed by the terms of the 
general agreement.’ 

** Yale hearts beat happy, and all went 
merry as a marriage-bell at ‘ The Wedding of 
the Crimson and the Blue.’ Every manager 
and captain of a Yale athletic team kept open 
house to celebrate the announcement of the 
signing of the treaty of peace between Yale 
and Harvard. Into the rooms of every one 
poured delegations of undergraduates, eagerly 
congratulating the managers at the successful 
termination of their negotiations with Har- 
vard. There is not a note of discord in the 
Yale rejoicing. 

*** Tt is about the best news we could hear,’ 
said Fred Murphy, of last year’s football 
eleven. Manager Wheelwright and Captain 
Bailey, of the crew, were overjoyed. Buth 
expressed unbounded satisfaction at the recon- 
ciliation. Captain Harry Keator, of the base- 
ball nine, said : 

‘**T am heartily glad we are to meet Har- 
vard again this year on the diamond. We 
shall, however, probably be able to play them 
only two games, as our schedule is very full, 
and Harvard has games with Cornell, Penn- 
sylvania, Brown, and other leading colleges. 
But there won’t be any trouble about arrang- 
ing games. Those days are past. It is prob- 
able that we shall play at Harvard on [larvard 
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class day and that Harvard will play at Yale 
the day before commencement.’ 

** Keene Fitzpatrick, Yale’s football and 
track trainer, said : 

**¢T am overjoyed at the news. The 
breach ought never to have occurred ; but 
that is ancient history. Let everybody cele- 
brate the new agreement.’ ”’ 

* * * 

Tur Cotumsta buildings are, some of them, 
approaching completion. The Columbia 
Spectator in a recent number gives a de- 
tailed description of the new Columbia gym- 
nasium and plans of the two principal floors, 
as well as illustrations from the architect’s 
drawings showing the elevation of the build- 
ing from the front and the eastern side. The 
main entrance of the gymnasium will be from 
the north, and will face the lawn and grove, 
for which the unoccupied lower level of the 
grounds will for some years be used. The 
gymnasium floor will be semicircular in form, 
being 168 by 113 feet, with a ceiling 65 feet 
high. With the single exception of the pil- 
lars supporting the running track at the bor- 
der of the room, the entire floor space will be 
entirely clear and afford plenty of opportunity 
for a large amount of the customary gymna- 
sium furnishing and apparatus. The room 
will be lighted by twelve large windows fac- 
ing the north, south, east, and west. At the 
southerly corners of the room there are stair- 
ways leading down to the swimming-pool on 
the floor below and to the locker-rooms above. 
The running-track extends around the gallery 
of the gymnasium, at a height of 20 feet 
from the floor, and then into the southern 
portion of the building around the locker- 
rooms, making a circuit of one ninth of a mile, 
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while the track is 12 feet wide. On this floor 
also are the rooms for boxing, fencing, and 
the lockers of faculty, while the director has 
a large office. There will be a large visitors’ 
gallery, and adjoining the locker-rooms show- 
er-baths. The swimming-pool on the floor 
below the gymnasium will be of a semicireu- 
lar shape, 100 by 50 feet, and will be con- 
structed of white marble, having a maximum 
depth of 10 feet and lighted by windows open- 
ing on the surrounding are. 

% # 

The Princetonian says, in regard to their 
new football rules : 

** The rule rendering men who have been 
dropped at the term examinations ineligible 
for one year to membership on the various 
university teams, is without doubt a good 
one. It is right that college duties should not 
be made subservient to athletics. If a man 
cannot play on a’Varsity team and at the 
same time keep up with the requirements of 
his course, he should not be allowed to repre- 
sent the institution. This is but carrying to 
its logical conclusion the present rule which 
allows no conditioned men to play. Ifa man 
with one or two conditions cannot represent 
the university, still less should one who has 
been conditioned in half his studies, and con- 
sequently dropped, be allowed to do so. 

‘* But there is one consideration that makes 
this rule seem hard on Princeton teams : it is 
that while we now have ineligibility rules 
covering conditioned and dropped men both, 
the colleges we play have none of them adopt- 
ed this double standard. Nevertheless, though 
the rule may seem somewhat prejudicial to 
our own interests for the present, we heartily 
approve it as a further step toward raising the 
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tone of intercollegiate athletics. It is to the 
best interest of the universities and of inter- 
collegiate sport to make membership on all 
teams dependent upon regular standing in the 


college courses.”’ 





College Notes.—Bryn Mawr, the women’s 
college where it cannot be said that women 
are merely acquiring a smattering of knowl- 
edge or studying a¢ a subject, they report as 
follows: There are enrolled 46 graduate stu- 
dents, including the 3 European fellows. The 
distribution according to departments is as 
follows : Mathematics, 6 ; Biology, 8 ; Chem- 
istry, 5; Physics, 1; Greek, 6; Latin, 6; 
English, 13; German and Teutonic Philol- 
ogy, 2; Modern Languages, 5; Romance 
Languages, 1; History, 1; Biblical History 
and Literature, 1; Philosophy, 1; History 
of Art, 2. In cases where the graduate stu- 
dent is not a fellow a combination of subjects 
is frequently elected. A consideration of the 
adjoined list of the groups arranged by the 
46 students will show the tendency toward 
special rather than general lines of work. 
Two students are combining biology and 
chemistry, 2 Greek and English, 1 English 
and Latin, 1 English and German, 1 English 
and French, 2 Greek and Latin, 2 German 
and Teutonic philology, 2 modern languages, 
1 Romance languages, 1 Semitic languages, 
1 biblical history and literature, 1 English and 
history of art, 1 biology and English, 1 mathe- 
matics and Latin, 1 mathematics and modern 
languages. 

It is easy to see that the girls are pursuing 
knowledge into its ultimate hiding-places. 

* - 
x 


THE DEBATING SEASON is here, and the meth- 
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od of intercollegiate debating is explained at 
length by a participant in last year’s Harvard- 
Yale debate, Mr. R. C. Ringwalt, of Yale. 
The growth of interest in this form of contest 
since 1892, when the first Harvard-Yale de- 
hate was held, has been marked and continu- 
ous. There is now a triangular intercollegiate 
debating league between Yale, Harvard, and 
Princeton, while dual leagues have been 
formed between the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and Cornell, and between Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University and the University of 
California ; debates are held too between uni- 
versities and colleges which have not entered 
into league relationships with one another. 
Thus the University of Michigan has debated 
with the University of Wisconsin, the North- 
western University and the University of 
Chicago ; Williams and Dartmouth last year 
had their first meeting of the kind. 

The rules of procedure, or what Mr. Ring- 
walt calls ‘‘ the mechanics of the debates” for 
the Harvard-Yale-Princeton league, were 
adopted last May. ‘It was then decided 
that in the future the debates should consist 
of three speeches of twelve minutes on each 
side and three speeches in rebuttal of five 
minutes on each side. The subject for the 
debate must be submitted by the home col- 
lege at least seven weeks before the meeting 
is to take place and the choice of sides, which 
is always the privilege of the visiting college, 
must be made within two weeks after the sub- 
ject has been received. The list of judges, 
which is to contain the name of no graduate 
of either institution contesting, must be sub- 
mitted by the home college at least six weeks 
before the debate, and must be returned by 
the visiting college, with any objection noted, 
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within one week. The judges so chosen must 
decide upon the merits of the debate without 
regard to the merits of the question.”’ 

Under the present system the opposing col- 
lege has the cheice of sides ; hence the first 
concern in selecting a question for debate is 
that it shall have two sides as nearly equal as 
may be. The question must also have an in- 
terest for the public. 

‘* Last year, for example, when the cur- 
rency and the Venezuelan boundary dispute 
were the chief subjects of political interest, 
Harvard and Princeton debated the retiring of 
the greenbacks, and Harvard and Yale an in- 
ternational board of arbitration. .Princeton 
and Yale discussed a topic of perhaps less im- 
mediate interest, but by no means an unim- 
portant one—referendum of State legislation. 
In preceding years, immigration, railroad 
pooling, protection, and free trade, the annex- 
ation of Canada, party allegiance in politics, 
the Cabinet in Congress, labor organizations, 
and a property qualification for municipal suf- 
frage have all been debated.”’ 

We have advocated a popular debate by the 
greater colleges, in, say, Carnegie Hall, on 
some current question of public interest. 
How much more preferable such a gathering 
of college folk would be than a football game ! 
It would be a method of educating the public, 
a sort of university extension which would be 
of real use. 

* * 
* 

Prorressor Max Mixver writes in Cosmop- 
olis of Froude’s life at Oxford : 

‘** 1 knew him first when he was still a fel- 
low of Exeter College. I was at that time 
often with him in his rooms in High Street, 
opposite to St. Mary’s Church, when he was 
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busy writing novels, and I well remember 
passing an evening with him and trying to 
find a name-for the novel which afterward ap- 
peared under the title of ‘ Nemesis of Faith.’ 
I saw him almost daily while his persecution 
at Oxford was going on, gaining strength 
every day. He had to give up his fellowship, 
on which he chiefly depended. I will not re- 
peat the old story that his novel was publicly 
burnt in the quadrangle of Exeter College. 
The story is interesting as showing how quick- 
ly a myth can spring up even in our own 
time, if only there is some likelihood in it, 
and something that pleases the popular taste. 
What really happened was, as I was informed 
at the time by Froude himself, no more than 
that one of the tutors (Dr. Sewell) spoke 
about the book at the end of one of his col- 
lege lectures. He warned the young men 
against the book, and asked whether anybody 
had read it. One of the undergraduates pro- 
duced a copy which belonged to him. Dr. 
Sewell continued his sermonette, and, warm- 
ing with his subject, he finished by throwing 
the book, which did not belong to him, into 
the fire, at the same time stirring the coals to 
make them burn. Of what followed there 
are two versions. Dr. Sewell, when he had 
finished, asked his class, ‘ Now what have I 
done?’ ‘ You have burned my copy,’ the 
owner of the book said in a sad voice, ‘ and I 
shall have to buy a new one.’ The other 
version of the reply was, ‘ You have stirred 
the fire, sir.’ 

** And so it was. A book which at present 
would call forth no remark, no controversy, 
was discussed in all the newspapers and raised 
a storm all over England. Bishops shook 
their heads, nay even their fists, at the young 
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heretic. And Froude not only lost his fellow- 
ship, but when he had accepted the head- 
mastership of a college far away in Tastuania, 
his antagonists did not rest till his appoint- 
ment had been cancelled. The worst of it 
was that Froude was poor, and that his father, 
a venerable Archdeacon, was so displeased 
with his son that he stopped the allowance 
which he had formnerly made him. It seems 
almost as if the poverty of a victim gave in- 
creased zest and enjoyment to his pursuers. 
Froude had to sell his books one by one, and 
was trying hard to support himself by his 
pen. This was then not so easy a matter as 
itis now. At that very time, however, I re- 
ceived a check for £200 from an unknown 
hand with a request that I should hand it to 
Froude, to show him that he had friends and 
sympathizers who would not forsake him. It 
was not till many years later that I discovered 
the donor, and Froude was then able to re- 
turn him the money which at the time had 
saved him from drowning. I should like to 
mention the name, but that kind friend in 
need is no longer among the living, and I 
have a feeling that even now he would wish 
his name to remain unknown. This is not 
the only instance of true English generosity 
which I have witnessed. But at the time I 
confess that I was surprised, for I did not yet 
know how much of secret goodness, low 
much of secret strength there is in England, 
how much of that chivalrous readiness to do 
good and to resist evil without lifting the 
vizor. Froude had a hard struggle before 
’ him, and, being a very sensitive man, he suf- 
fered very keenly. Several times I remem- 
ber when [ was walking with him and friends 
or acquaintances of his were passing by with- 
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out noticing him, he turned to me and said, 
‘ That was another cut.’ Ihardly understood 
then what he meant, but 1 felt that he meant 
not only that he had been dropped by his 
friends, but that he felt cut to the quick. 
Persecution, however, did not dishearten him ; 
on the contrary, it called forth his energies, 
and the numerous essays from his pen, now 
collected under the title’ ‘ Short Studies on 
Great Subjects,’ show how he worked, how 
_he thought, how he followed the course that 
seemed right to him without looking either 
right or left.” 

How pleasant must have been Froude’s re- 
turn to Oxford thirty years after as Regius 
Professor of History ! 

-.* 

Hon. Roserr C. Cornett (Columbia ’74) 
makes a forcible point of our unlimited emi- 
gration and crime in our cities in Scribner’s. 
Judge Cornell speaks of what he knows. The 
rapacity of steamship lines is the root of the 
evil. Our streets swarm with the dirty, 
loathsome, criminal offscourings of Europe. 
These wretches are foisted upon us because 
the steamship companies pay our legislative 
bodies to prevent laws restricting emigration. 

We are a big country, but now that our 
land is actually taken up for private owner- 
ship, we believe it is time to shut out every 
emigrant except those having $5000 property 
of their own, well educated, and able-bodied 
and thrifty. This means absolute ‘‘ protec- 


tion” to the laboring man. 
% * 
*¥ 


CoLLEGE MEN sometimes ask what is there 
for them to do for the public good? We an- 
swer, take up the right side of any question 
and stick to it. Here isthe question of con- 
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vict labor, for example. Mr. Choate’s State 
Convention a few years ago decided not to let 
the convicts do contract labor, a most griev- 
ous piece of legislation. 

The result is the poor convicts are going in- 
‘sane with idleness. 

Oh, brave college youth, take up the con- 
vict question and fight through a bill permit- 
ting them to build splendid State roads—roads 
that will last forever, or finish public build- 
ings, or lay out great public parks ! 

Think of ten thousand convict laborers at 
work, year by year, on real public imptove- 
ments—a sight not like that we see when the 
Italians are set to work to tear up New York 
streets every fall. 

* * 

Do nor, as so many college men have done, 
start out to be a ‘‘ Reformer.” The city is 
tired of reformers who bawl and cry a great 
dea] and with tremendous zeal, until some 
public office with a fat salary stops their 
mouths. 

How many a thin and striving ‘‘ reformer’’ 
gradnate has grown into a fat and contented 
office-holder, or has made his ‘‘ pile” in some 
other way, and now we never hear his name 
mentioned in the newspapers as connected 
with anything but, perhaps, some rich lawsuit 
and fat fees. 

+ oe 

Yatr’s Promenape, Tuesday, January 
19th, was not as numerously attended as last 
year. The suggestion made by some New 
Haven papers that its management be taken 
out of undergraduate hands seems to us highly 
impolitic. Let the students manage their 
own affairs as far as possible in athletics of 
all kinds, including dancing. 
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This year’s receipts were $6400 ; expenses, 
$5100. Last year’s receipts were $8500 ; ex- 
penses, $4800. This seems enormous to— 
parents and guardians. But it must be re- 
membered that it is Yale’s annual society 
event, and Yale is getting to be a great in- 
stitution. 

% * 
* 

Tue numBER of Yale men whostill love the 
old brick row, and think of Yale as an insti- 
tution which has had a past, full of glory, con- 
template passing a set of resolutions similar to 
the ones which follow, in regard to the de- 
struction of the college buildings which is 
taking place on the Campus. 

Tut Bacuetor is strongly of the opinion 
that the Yale Corporation owes it to its splen- 
did body of Alumni to at least take their vote 
on the question of removing the Lyceum and 
South Middle College. We do not believe 
that the removal of these buildings is neces- 
sary, architecturally, or for any other reason. 

* * 

THE FOLLOWING resolutions are suggested 
by a number of the older graduates of Yale, 
on hearing of the rumor that it is the inten- 
tion of the Yale Corporation to remove the 
Lyceum and South Middle College, now stand- 
ing on the Yale Campus, 

[t is understood that there is no objection 
toremoving North College, which is now stand- 
ing. Appended to the annual catalogue will 
be found a map of the colleges as they stand 
to-day. 

The following are the proposed resolutions : 

Whereas, It is deemed desirable by the 
Alumni of Yale that certain landmarks of the 
old brick row should be left standing on the 
Campus, and whereas the Lyceum and South 
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Middle College are the two original buildings 
of Yale, now be it 

Resolved, 1. That the Lyceum be allowed 
to remain untouched, as representing the old 
college chapel ; and be it 

Resolved, 2. South Middle College be al- 
lowed to stand, as showing a specimen of the 
old brick dormitory ; and be it 

Resolved, 3. That the said buildings be put 
in complete repair by the Alumni of Yale, and 
that the Lyceum building be devoted to a 
museum of the college, wherein shall be con- 
tained historic and other relics of the college, 
portraits of the presidents, and books written 
about the college, memoirs, and memorabilia, 
ete.; and be it 

Resolved, 4. That the Treasury building 
and North College be removed, and that the 
Campus be laid out with suitable fountains, 
flower gardens, and walks, and wherever suit- 
able elm trees can be planted. 

* * 
* 

A NEW-COMER among the local Alumni so- 
cieties is that of the New York graduates of 
Georgetown University, the oldest Catholic 
institution in the United States. The officers 
of the new “association are: Dr. Richard H. 
Clarke, President; Mr. Charles A. Hoyt, 
Vice-President ; Mr. Thomas Walsh, Seere- 
tary and Treasurer. The Executive Commit- 
tee, which is arranging for a dinner on March 
1st at one of the large hotels, consists of Messrs. 
John Vinton Dahlgren, J. Fairfax McLough- 
lin, and Charles E. O’Connor. 

‘+. oe 

Wincurster Dana Oscoop, the famous 
Pennsylvania football-player—probably the 
best all-round player Pennsylvania ever had 
—was killed in battle in Cuba last July, while 
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bravely fighting for Cuba’s freedom. The 
laat lines of the last letter written by this 
noble-souled fellow are printed, with a touch- 
ing monograph by his chum, George W. Or- 
ton, in Zhe Red and Blue for February. 

Just as in our Civil War it happened so 
often, the college boy writes home in good 
spirits, and in a day or so is shot to death. 
Osgood’s name is carved in deep and never- 
to-be-forgotten lines in Pennsylvania Univer- 
sity history. Is his fate such an unhappy one ? 

He wrote : 

"= Tell the boys that they are missing the 
chance of their lives not helping to fight for 
Cuban freedom. This makes the twelfth success- 
ful expedition, not a single one having been 
stopped by the Spaniards. I must hurry, for 
we march in another hour. We all do hope 
and pray you will soon pass ‘ Belligerency ’ 
and then give us more substantial aid—that 
we wanderers may get home again. We are 
hoping that the next opening season will end 
the war, for expeditions are landing every ten 
days or so. Do give us ‘ Belligerency’ and 
let us finish the work and get home. . . . 

‘* My tender love to all at home, and hope 
to soon be with you there... . * 

‘Win. D. Osaoon.”’ 

July 5th, the last line written before the 
fatal fight. 


se 
nv 


* 

Harvarp’s sie social event—Class Day— 
has been robbed of its exciting feature, the 
struggle for flowers on the Washington elm. 
The faculty have decreed this effort to get 
floral emblems to be a really dangerous sport. 
‘*Scrummaging’’ for flowers about the 
‘** Flower Elm” will not take place next June. 

The Senior Class feel that the corporation 
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have made a mistake in abolishing this old 
time-honored custom. 

The sight was a very amusing one in the 
old days—it was never too much of a rumpus. 
Could not a few be delegated to seize the 
flowers and distribute them? The old cus- 
toms should not be abrogated without a vote 
of the student body, at all events. 

* * * 

Tuis 1s the season of college dinners, and 
the wit and wisdom of one of them is set 
forth on another page. They are pleasant 
affairs, and if an alumnus feels himself to 
have deserved his wealth and success, there is 
no better show-ground. In circumstances of 
gloom and depression the college dinner 
affords relief. It takes one back to boyhood, 
and sometimes saddens by the contrast of 
what hope depicted and the present shows. 

* “ 

Wuart Danret Wesster is to Dartmouth, 
Mark Hopkins is to Williams—the famous 
inan, the great memory, the presiding divin- 
ity. It was said of him that he was the best 
possible university—le on one end of a log, 
the student on the other. Good old man! 
of the day when the personal element was so 
prominent and so important. 

Dr. Taylor, at Andover, fumed, pounded, 
and got angry; Dr. Hopkins, at Williams, 
smiled, talked in dulcet tones, led the untaught 
mind into flowery paths vf dalliance by genial 
persuasion. His portrait in the December 
Williams Ziterary Monthly looks very cross. 
He was never cross, he was always delightful. 

* * 

Princeton FEELS jubilant over her sesqui- 
centennial year. She may well do so. She 
has won everything in sight. 


| 
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Mr. James Barnes has put forth an interest- 
ing novel of college life in his Princetonian. 
Ina great many ways it is an excellent and 
trne picture of Princeton life. The only 
thing that is uninteresting is the tame love 
affair. The hero is a good honest fellow, and 
eomes out cock of the walk by reason of his 
earnest work in all directions. 

The book glorifies Princeton, and Prince- 
ton should be glad to put it forth as a Fresh- 
man-getter. 

It gives one another impression of how 
much students nowadays do in college besides 
study. 





Music and Drama.— Miss Margaret Mather, 
in ‘f Cymbeline,’’ produced at Wallack’s in a 
most gorgeous and effective manner, cannot be 
said to have made the hit expected. ‘‘ Cym- 
beline’’ is not an effective play, even if the 
mighty Shakespeare did write it. Homer 
sometimes nods, and the ‘‘ Immortal William’ 
nodded and fell into a trance when he wrote 
the lines of ‘‘ Cymbeline.” 

Miss Mather is a handsome woman, and her 
eharacterization of Imogen is well done. It is 
to be hoped she will let the public enjoy her 
Juliet before she takes her departure from 
New York. 


* * 
* 


‘* Tue Firsr GENTLEMAN OF Evrops,”’ at 
the cozy Lyceum, by Mrs. Burnett, was bean- 
tifully set, but not worth while. Miss Man- 
nering had a very mild part, and Miss Shot- 
well took the honors of the evening. Her 
acting shows great improvement. Her voice 
needs cultivation, however, and her enuncia- 
tion should be clearer. Mr. Hackett made 
the ungrateful part of George, Prince of 
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England, as little unpleasant as possible. The 
play was not first-rate, and the lines decidedly 
amateurish. 
* * 
* 

‘*Snamus O’Brren’’ was interesting in its 
attempt to set sweet little Irish airs to Wag- 
nerian music. The melodies were lost in the 
deep diapason. What was left was magnificent 
but dull. The plot was tooslight. O’ Brien’s 
escape was very ‘‘ easy’? and hardly worth 
while. He had much better have been hanged 
to slow music than allowed to escape to a jig. 

* * 
* 

May Irwin’s ‘‘ Courted into Court’’ is not 
very coherent nor amusing. Were it not for 
Miss Irwin it would be dull indeed. Her 
songs are always excellent, and she makes the 
evening pass very agreeably while she’s on the 
stage. Ada Lewis is rather awkward in her 
unsuitable German part. She is a clever 
actress, and should he in some legitimate 
comedy company. She cannot sing a note, 
yet she has a song, ‘“‘ The Oompah,’’ which 


she bravely tackles and fails in. 
* * 


* 

Mr. Joun Hare, in “A Pair of Specta- 
cles,’’ was pleasing, natural, and not espe- 
cially brilliant. Charles Groves’ Unele Greg- 
ory was, as it seemed to us, the greater char- 
acter sketch of the play. The two women, 
Miss Harvey and Miss Thorne, were pretty 
and capable, but not above the amateurish line. 
John Hare was not in form the night we saw 
him—he seemed feeble, more so than the man ~ 
of sixty whose part he took should appear. 
The play was charming and _ interesting 
throughout. What New Yorkers want is 
intelligent acting of coherent plays, and John 
Hare gives them this. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Football. By Walter Camp and Lorin F. Deland. 
(1896.) 


Here we have in mipte detail, like a text-book, the 
secrets of Yale’s success in football. Everything is 
elaborately studied out, scientifically arranged and ex- 
plained. Football becomes a science, and Yale’s secret 
of success is her perfect science, far in advance of the 
other colleges till now. 

Now football is an open secret. Every one can 
study this text-book of 425 pages. Every college can 
profit by Mr. Camp’s long experience and study. The 
game is fully explained. It is the standard book on 
the subject. It will always remain so. We have said 
elsewhere that we believed the modern game to be too 
rough. Even in its rules, it is a hard and tough game. 
Listen to this advice, p. 182: 

“* Don’t rise from the ground rubbing yourself when 
you have been thrown unusually hard. You will be 
thrown twice as hard next time if your opponent sees 
you mind a fall ;’’ or this, ‘‘ Don’t exchange civilities 
with your opponent opposite in the line, no matter 
how much the score may be in your favor. It is better 
to delay conversation until after the game ;”’ or this, 
‘*Don’t weaken or slow down when about to be 
tackled.” 

Often have we seen the best players wince and “‘ slow 
down,”’ poor chaps, when they know they’re in for a 
hard fall. 

We may not believe in football as it is now played— 
it certainly is too dangerous at present—but this book 
is certainly the best that has ever been written on the 
subject. Messrs. Camp and Deland are to be congratu- 
lated on their very capable work. 


An Eclipse Party in Africa. By Eben J. Loomis. 
(Boston : Roberts Bros.) 


This is not only a beautifully printed, but it is also a 
very interesting book of travels. The illustrations 
taken on the spot are superb. 

But the great point of the book is the really beauti- 
ful description of the scientific tragedy, the ‘‘ bit of 
vapor, light as a lady’s gossamer veil, white and cool 
asa fleck of seafoam, which drifted airily across the 
disk of the sun’’ just at the time of the eclipse, Decem- 
ber 22d, 1889, just before and just after the sky was 
clear ! 
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And then a miserable beetle got into the object glass 
of the duplex photometer ! 

Was nature ever more cruel, more unjust ! 

But to lay readers Professor Loomis’s book is not in- 
teresting because of its science, but because of its 
capital descriptions of African ports and of St. Helena. 
Of the latter island we get new pictures and new 
accounts of value. 


Sartor Resartus. Edited by A. MacMechan. (Ginn & 
Co. 1896.) 


Of Teufelsdréckh (devil's dirt or assafcetida) Carlyle 
wrote, in 1833, *‘ I am struggling forward with Dreck, 
sick enough, but not in bad heart. I think the world 
will nowise be enraptured with this (medicinal) devil’s 
dung.’’. .. ‘I sometimes think the book a medici- 
nal assafeetida for the pudding stomach of England, 
and produce new secretions there.”’ 

So Teufelsdrickh—not a pretty name, but how im- 
portant !—has made his influence felt in Lowell, in 
Emerson, in George Meredith—is not Blumine the fore- 
runner of Diana? 

‘“‘ Peculiar among all dames and damosels, glanced 
Blumine, there in her modesty like a star among 
earthly lights. Noblest maiden whom he bent to, in 
body and in soul, yet scarcely dared look at, for the 
presence filled him with painful yet sweetest embar- 
rassment. Blumine was a name well known to him ; 
fur and wide was the fair one heard of, for her gifts, 
her graces, hercaprices, . . . acertain imperious Queen 
of Hearts and’ blooming warm Earth Angel—much 
more enchanting than your mere white Heaven angels 
—of women, in whose veins circulates too little naphtha 
fire. Herself also he had seen in public places ; that 
light, yet so stately form ; those dark tresses shading 
a face where smiles and sunlight played over earnest 
deeps.”’ 

Is this Carlyle or Meredith ? 

The note of Meredith’s heroines is here struck—will- 
ful, charming, capricious, with a sound heart ; and the 
basis of all of them, then, is that woman of genius and 
sorrow—Jane Welsh Carlyle. 

In Blumine Carlyle laid the foundation of modern 
love—z.e., ‘‘ The intense, chivalrous affection of the 
unworldly man who has retained the man's natural 
reverence for the woman.’’ Jane Welsh was a viva- 
cious beauty, full of wit and spirit. Blumine was his 
wife, although Froude and others would have us be- 
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lieve it was Miss Kirkpatrick, afterward Mrs. Phillips. 
The argument is too strong that a man (even Carlyle) 
would hardly sit down in his honeymoon and celebrate 
the charms of another woman ! 

We wonder how many college men sit down and 
read ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister’ or ‘‘ Sartor Resartus’’ to-day ? 
Twenty years ago things were different. 

Yet the latter book is the basis of so much of our 
modern thought and character. On these two books 
hang all the law and the prophets of the nineteenth 
century. 

This particular edition is to be highly recommended 
to students for its notes and introduction. Some one 
was asking in a critical magazine the other day where 
Meredith got his puzzling style ; evidently from Car- 
lyle, who got it from his Scotch-German training. 


That Affair Next Door. By Anna Katharine Green. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Mrs. Rohlf’s stories are all better than the average 
detective tales. This one is really exciting. 


A Child of the Jago. By Arthur Morrison. (Chicago : 
Herbert S. Stone & Co.) 


This realistic picture of a portion of the worst quar- 
ter of London is probably true enough to life, but is 
the general reader not surfeited with accounts and de- 
scriptions of the criminal classes in the daily press? 
Mr. Morrison is the author of “ Tales of Mean Streets”’ 
—why take us into loathsome dens and filthy corners ? 
Why give us 400 pages of crime and poverty ? The 
lesson he teaches is not wholesome, it is only saddening. 

Nevertheless, the book is very well done of its dis- 
agreeable kind. It is a masterpiece in the depiction of 
squalor. Dicky is a genuine boy, and the old fence, 
Weech, is cleverly drawn. Like all of Messrs. Stone’s 
books, it is attractively printed and bound. 


The Relation of Literature to Life. By C. D. Warner. 
(Harper & Bros.) 


Aspects of Fiction and Other Venturesin Criticism. By 
Brander Matthews. (Harper & Bros.) 


These two books of essays by two foremost men of 
American letters should be read by college students at 
the cluse rather than at the beginning of their four 
years’ course. They require cultivated minds to be 
appreciated. In both the thought is not especially 
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new or original or deep or striking, but it is what the 
best minds of England and America are giving us. 
Read especially Warner’s ‘‘ What is Your Culture to 
Me ?”’ (p. 99), and study itcarefully. Read Matthews’ 
‘** On Pleasing the Taste of the Public.’’ These essays 
are models of their kind. 


The Carissima. By Lucas Malet. (Herbert S. Stone 
& Co.) 


‘* A cheap, flimsy, insincere fraud’’ of a woman, and 
a dog-haunted man! Not very pleasant or profitable 
material for a novel, still ‘‘ The Carissima’’ is one of 
considerable interest from the first page to the last. So 
full is it of wit and epigram and brilliant character 
sketches, with just enough of the supernatural and the 
gruesome to give it that proportion of psychological 
gloom which seems to be the requisite of the modern 
novel. The Carissima, although she describes herself 
as ‘‘ a colorless, characterless reflection of other people’s 
thoughts, fashions, affectations,’’ is of so wondrous a 
charm and so ravishing a beauty, that we long to say 
to her, ‘‘Could you but with that self-same perfect 
brow, and more than perfect mouth, . . . have brought 
a mind, too’’—ay, and a heart and a soul and a con- 
science |! 

She is most deftly drawn, so deftly that at times we 
almost see glimmerings of better things in this daugb- 
ter of a ‘‘ rat’? and a ‘‘ clock-moon,"’ and we hope, in 
spite of conviction, that she will not break her faith 
with poor, honest, chivalrous Leversedge, notwith- 
standing his ‘‘ harnt,’’ his miserable little gieen-eyed, 
mangy, phantom dog. 

Perry pére, with his inexhaustible stock of quota- 
tions, Perry mére, with her equally inexhaustible stock 
of platitudes, are both perfect types. Mrs. Mertyne, 
the diaphanous, Percy Gerard, the odious, are both 
good in their way, while we are constantly meeting 
happy little glancing touches of wit and humor that 
make the charm of the book unflagging and the interest 
always keen. Her description of the English as being 
‘* born with their feet glued to little round green stands, 
like the ladies and gentlemen of Noah’s Ark,’’ and her 
assertion that ‘‘to see them unglued, as in foreign 
travel, is to see them at a disadvantage ; for the stand 
is as necessary to their self-respect as their decent petti- 
coats and irreproachable trousers,’’ point resemblances, 
the humor of which no one could fail to see (except, of 
course, the English). 
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She is most happy in her remarks on the interesting 
subject of boots, as ‘‘I could write a pamphlet on the 
subject of boots, they are awful revelations of personal 
character. Vulgarities otherwise skillfully concealed 
come out in the shape of a heel; sloth leaves indelible 
tracks across upper leathers. In moments of illumina- 
tion 1 have detected gluttony in a lace and profligacy 
in a button.”” Look to your boots, my friends. 
‘* There’s a chiel amang ye takkin notes.’’ 

She has a fine touch for the emotions, too. In some 
of the scenes between the Carissima and Hamraond she 
touches the heartstrings with true depth and feeling, 
albeit the Carissima’s obvious artificiality strikes a dis- 
cordant note sometimes. 

But more than all is it a pleasure and a privilege in 
this ‘‘end of the century,’’ when we are so surfeited 
with divorce novels, religious novels, political novels, 
novels of realism, etc., to read a book that is simply an 
interesting, witty, clever, clean story. 


Leo XIII. and Modern Civilization. By J. BLEECKER 
Mitter. New York: The Eskdale Press. 


Mr. Miller, a well-known member of the New York 
bar, and late a student of Hobart College, has written 
a remarkably strong book. 

Itis the first book to treat the political, social and 
religious theories of the present Pontiff in the clear, 
cold light of modern science and learning. The Roman 
Catholic Church owes Mr. Miller an answer; his 
charges are too grave and supported by too strong 
proof from their own writings to be disregarded. 

Of this work Bishop Potter says : 

‘It is a very timely and suggestive book, not mere- 
ly because it traces the principles of a great ecclesiasti- 
cal policy to its pagan source, but because it reveals 
the hostility of that policy to American ideals, whether 
of the State, the family, or the freedom of the indi- 
vidual. It is a book for statesmen, for working men, 
for parents, for all loyal citizens to read and ponder ; 
and its temperate tone and wide range of authorities 
ought to make it a handbook for all who are concerned 
for the integrity of our institutions and the mainte- 
nance of our liberties.’’ © 

Bishop Doane says : 

‘*T commend to the attentive study of our citizens 
the startling and important facts collected in Leo XJ/I. 
and Modern Civilization.’’ 
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Professor Body, of the General Theological Seminary, 
says : 

‘* It places the reader in possession of a mass of mate- 
rial relative to the aims and policy of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, selected from original sources, of great in- 
terest and information to all American citizens. The 
importance of the subject can hardly be overrated, and 
it is treated in a way intelligible to all. 1 was especially 
struck with the arguments on astrology as an original 
factor in Roman philosophy. This opens up an appar- 
ently new line of historical investigation well worthy 
of attention.”’ 


Boss, and Other Dogs. By Maria Louise Pool. (New 
York : Stone & Kimball.) 


The one great sad thing about a dog is that its life is 
so short as compared with its master or mistress. The 
dog’s devotion, love, courage, faithfulness, and heart 
are shown with real fidelity to nature in these delicate 
little sketches. They are full of genuine pathos, and 
are all written with a nice sense of the fitting. Who 
has not at one time or another lost a dear dog friend ? 

But there are dogs and dogs. We have known many 
stupid ones, some treacherous ones, many mischievous 
ones. Those described by Miss Pool are all honorable 
dogs and true gentlemen. She dedicates her book ‘‘ To 
the memory of Orlando, Yorkshire terrier, most gay, 
sagacious, ‘most devoted of companions.’”’ We imagine 
that all these stories were written shortly after Orlan- 
do's death. Some are lachrymose—for, after all, a dog 
is only a dog ; and there is enough sorrow in the world 
of humans without calling upon us to weep over the 
woes of dogs. 

Yet did not ‘‘ Black Beauty,’’ the story of a horse, 
do a wor'd of good in alleviating the miseries of horses ? 

The story of ‘‘ After Coffee’’ is a little too tearful, 
but the others are all excellent. Reader, are you a dog 
owner? Buy this book. 


Urban Dialogues. By Louis EvanShipman. (Stone & 
Kimball.) Most of these, if not all, have appeared in 
Life, that sparkling and daintiest of all our comic 
papers. 

To say they are results of a careful study of the 
Dolly Dialogues is not entirely erroneous. They are 
not so clever as Anthony Hope's masterpieces, and they 
are more natural. The illustrations by Gibson are ex- 
cellent specimens of his artistic genius, The artist of 
the well dressed is peerless in his class. 
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A Sturdy Beggar and Lady Bramber’s Ghost. By Charles 

Charrington. (Stone & Kimball.) 

These two London stories are hardly worthy of re- 
printing in the pretty drab binding and heavy paper in 
which they appear. At best they are slightly amusing, 
sufficient, perhaps, to pass a short ten minutes before 
going to sleep, but not worthy of their dress. Lady 
Bramber gains a literary reputation by another’s wo1k. 
The Sturdy Beggar is a harmless lunatic. 

These books by the foreign author, cheap, poorly 
constructed in plot, dull, and uninteresting in detail, 
discourage the poor American author, or force him to 
go and live in England in order to get a hearing. 


Mademoiselle Blanche. By John D. Barry. (Stone & 

Kimball.) 

This novel is well written and deserves a certain suc- 
cess. The psychology is good, the plot ridiculous. A 
man who falls in love with his wife’s acrobatic feat of 
jumping backward into a tank, and cares nothing for 
the woman herself, must be a precious sort of ape—and 
such Jules Le Baron appears to be in the 330 pages of 
this thoughtfully studied book. 

When the world presents realities of such mcment at 
the close of the century, why does Mr. Barry fool away 
his time over such a plot as this? 


Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By Ian Maclaren. (Dodd, 

Mead & Co.) 

It is a little late in the day to speak of this book, but 
it is curious to note wherein lies its great popularity. 
It is this : it is the best Sunday-school book put out in 
twenty-five years. The Scotch dialect is easy to under- 
stand, the characters are well drawn, the tales touching 
and simple. The book rings genuine and true. 


The Yankees of the Hast. Sketches of Modern Japan. 

By Wiliiam E. Curtis. (Stone & Kimball.) 

Japan is now the Mecca of tourists—as much so as 
Italy has been—and Mr. Curtis, with his reportorial eye 
for detail, gives us an interesting account of the Flow- 
ery Kingdom. It is rapidly becoming Americanized, 
and the picture of the ‘‘ new-fushioned way of spin- 
ning—a cotton factory at Osaka’’—looks like a mill at 
Lowell, 

In a few years all costumes will disappear off the 
earth. Man will wear “‘ coat, vest, and pants,’’ woman 
her imitation Paris gown. Such is rapidly growing to 
be the case in Japan. 
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The New Cafe St. Denis 


795 BROADWAY 





Adjoining and connected with the 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 





Broadway and Eleventh St. 
New York 


Now complete and open to the public. Gentle- 
¥ men’s Restaurant and Lunch Counter, with handsome 
Banquet-rooms above, especially arranged and fitted 
up for large and small dinner parties. 


| WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON 
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PROJECTION LANTERN 





ELECTRIC 
LAMP 


We make apparatus for the 
by Reflectors, Prisms, Lenses, 


Projection of Light <c. om ‘te sun, Exc 


TRICITY, OXY-HYDRO. 
GEN, WELSBACH GAS, and OIL, and publish Catalogues of Theater Lamps, 
Photo-engravers’ Lamps, Stereopticons, and Scientific Attachments, TRIPLE 
LANTERN for showing views in the colors of nature from Gray’s Color Filter 
Negatives, X-Ray and other slides, etc., etc. 


Contracts made for specialties in our line. Our products are in the hands of many eminent 
users of apparatus. Write us or call for further information. 


189 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. J. B. COLT & CO. 


P t St., S n Francisco, Cal. 
Factor on 146-1 — Center St., New York 115-117 Nassau St., & 59 Fifth Ave. 
Photo ept. 9 Beekman St., New York NEW YORK 


"THE YOUNG MAN" 


just starting out in life needs backing. Competition for places in good busi- 
ness houses is keen. Boys are always anxious to ‘‘Go to Work.” The 
difficulty is in finding a situation. 


ALARIED POSITIONS 


are secured to competent pupils at 


EASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 





Stenography, bookkeeping, etc., thoroughly taught—by MAIL or personally. 
We train for practical work and every year place hundreds in money-making 
positions. The young people who place themselves under our instruction 
learn how to put their shoulders to the wheels—get a bread-and-butter edu- 
cation. A diploma of the 


EASTMAN COLLEGE 


is a certificate of ability, is recognized as such by merchants, manufacturers, 
and business men everywhere. They are glad to employ an Eastman grad- 
uate. No other backing is needed except graduation from their business 
and shorthand courses. ] 

The school is a veritable BusINEss CENTER and is famous for its practical 
method of teaching the young of either sex. The headwork of business is 
actually carried on there—every phase of it. Thus the boy must get the 
making of a good business man—he can’t help it. The College Journal and 
other literature make excellent reading. 

Write for the catalogue—a beautiful and interesting book sent free to 
any one. Address 


P. 0. Box C. C. CLEMENT C. GAINES, Prest., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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SELECTED LIST OF SCHOOLS. 


GIRLS. 


Misses Whitfield and Bliss. 
School for girls. 4: West r24th Street. 
Mount Morris Park, New York City. 


The Misses Graham. 


(Successors to the Misses Green.) 
School for girls. Established 1816. 
At new location, 
176 West 72d Street, Sherman Square. 


The Comstock School. 
Family and day school for girls. 32d year. 
Kindergarten for boys and girls. 
Miss Day, Principal. 32 West goth Street. 


Mademoiselle Ruel. 
School for girls. (Number limited.) 
26 East 56th Street, near Madison Avenue. 
Twenty-fifth year 
OF 
Miss Gibbons’s School for Girls 


New York City, 55 West 47th Street. Mrs. Sarah H. Emerson, 
Principal. Primary and advanced classes. Preparation for all 
colleges. A few boarding scholars taken. 


St. Mary’s School (Zpiscopa/). 


Collegiate, preparatory, and er. 
Address the SISTER SUPERIOR, 6 and 8 East 46th Street. 


Mrs. David Hume Gordon. 


331 West 85th Street. 


Miss Mary E. and Miss Ruth Merington. 


School for Girls removed to 181 Lenox Avenue. 


Mrs. Graham Youngs. 
Home and day school. (Class for little boys.) 40 W.4s5th St. 
Mademoiselle Veltin. 


School for girls. French kindergarten. 
College preparation. 
New fire-proof school building. 160 162 W. 74th St. 


Miss Annie Brown’s School for Girls. 
Primary, preparatory, and academic departments. Prepa- 
ration for college. Special courses. 
713-715 717 Fifth Avenue. 


Miss Julia A. Willey. 
(Many years at Mrs. Sylvanus Reed's School.) Home School 
for young ladies. Music, languages, art, and private classes. 
135 West 7oth Street. 


Law School of New York University. 
Day and Evening Courses. Confers LL.B., also (for Gradu- 
ate courses) LL.M. 
For catalogues address the Registrar, University. 
NEw YORK, New York City, Washington Square. 


Miss Gerrish’s Collegiate School for Girls. 
Englewood, New Jersey. Collegiate and special courses of 
study. 


The Quincy Mansion School 

for Girls, at Quincy, Mass. Preparatory Course; English, 

Scientific, and College Preparatory Courses; Elective Studies. 

Special advantages in Music and Art. Experienced teachers 

in alldepartments. For prospectus address the Principal, 
Dr. HORACE MANN WILLARD, P. O., Wollaston, Mass. 
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Rye Seminary. 
For particulars address i 
Mrs. S. J. LIFE. Rye, N. Y. 


Houghton Soniancy, 


For Young Women, affords the best facilities for scholarship, 
culture, and sound moral training amid pleasant, healthful 
surroundings. College preparatory. 

A. G. BENEDICT, A.M. Clinton, N. Y. 


Walnut Lane School. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 38th year. Academical 
and college preparatory courses. For circular address 
Mrs. THEODORA B, RICHARDS, Principal. 
Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY, A.M., Associate Principal. 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Mrs. Comegys and Miss Bell’s 


English, French, and German Boarding-school for Young 
Ladies. Students prepared for college. Ample grounds for 
out-door exercise. 

Chestnut Hill, rancid Pa. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 


A high-class boarding seminary for young women and girls. 
Twelve teachers. A choice of six graduating courses. Special- 
ties—Music, Art, Elocution. After the home high-school, 
where? For illustrated a addres ss 

Jos. E. KiInG, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


Miss Armstrong’s School. 


Liddesdale Place, Cincinnati. 


Miss Taneenend. 


School for Girls. Academic and college preparatory —_ arte 
ments Special courses. 54 Park Place, Newark, N. 


Dwight School for ¢ Girls. 


Sixth year. College preparation. Miss CREIGHTON. Miss 
FARRAR. Englewood, N. J. 


Woodside Seminary. Terms, $5300 to $700. 
City advantages for culture andstudy. Rural surroundings. 
Miss Sara J. SMITH, Principal. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Seven Gite, 

For girls of all ages. Looks to their physical as well as 
higher mental culture. Boating, stately trees, handsomely 
appointed building. Gymnasium. A _ thoroughly modern 
school. Native French and German Teachers. oth year. 
Certificate admits to Smith. Direct trains from New York. 
Address for Catalogue 

Mrs. SARAH S. WESTCOTT, Principal, 
Bridgeton, ae 


CONNECTICUT, Old Lyme. 
Boxwood School for Girls. 
Mrs. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD. 


Miss Phelps’s 


English and Classical School for girls. Regular, Elective 
and College Preparatory Courses. Modern Languages, Liter- 
ature, Music and Art Specialties. 

151 E. Broad Street, Columbus, O. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 


Academic and College-Preparatory. Special ogee in 
Artand Music. Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley 
One and a haif hours from New York. 
Newburgh. N. Y, 


The Bliss School of Electricity. 


The only institution in the country where practical electrical 
engineering is thoroughly and exclusively taught. Books 
open until Sept. 15. Course opens Oct.1. Catalogue upon 
application. 


BLIss BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Sarah Randolph School for Girls. 
Founded by Miss SARAH RANDOLPH, of Virginia. 
Principal, Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, 
1214 Eutaw Place, Baltimore. Md. 


The Misses Bond’s School for Girls. 
Complete course. Special advantages in Music and Art. 

Boarding pupils limited to ten. 
2t Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore, Md. 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 

22d year. Primary, Intermediate and College Preparatory 

Courses. Music, Artand the Languages. Careful attention to 

moralsand manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 
Norwalk, Conn. 


BOYS. 


Dwight School. 

(Academic Department of New York Preparatory School.) 
16th year. Graduates have entered, with high credit, all the 
leading colleges and scientific schools. For catalogue address 

ARTHUR WILLIAMS, 1479-1485 Broadway. 
Academy and Home for to Boys. 

References required. 

J. H. Root, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


Seeley’s Home Boarding and Day School. 
Among the hills of Sussex. Eleventh year. Prepares for 
College. Send for circular. 
W. H. SEELEY, A.M., Principal, Deckertown, N. J. 


The Henry C. DeMille Boarding School for Girls. 
Primary, Intermediate, Junior, and Senior Departments. 
Catalogue gives full particulars. Address 
Mrs. H. C. DEMILLE, Pompton, N. J. 


Lakewood Heights School. 
Among the pines. A thorough and attractive school for 
boys. JAMES W. MOREY, Principal, 
Lakewood, N. J. 


The Princeton Preparatory School. 
Inquiries may be addressed to President Patton, of Prince- 
ton College or to J. B. FINE, Head Master, 
Princeton, N. J. 


Westminster School. 
Mr. CUSHING. Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


The Cutler School. 
ARTHUR E CurLek 28 East soth Street. 


Hamilton Institute. 
N. ARCHIBALD SHAW, JR., 
105 West 82d Street. 


Saint Paul’s School, 
Garden City, L. I., New York. 
College Preparatory. 
FREDERICK L GAMAGE, Head Master. 


Williston Seminary. 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. New 
laboratories with electrical plant. 
Address Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 
Easthampton, Mass. 


Higher Education of Boys. 

The Cincinnati Collegiate School of Mr. J. BABIN is con- 
ducted upon the understanding that the whole scheme of edu- 
cation for boys over ten years of age, who are to go tocollege, 
ought to be different from that intended for those who are to 
leave school at fourteen or fifteen. Latin is begun early, and 
can be pursued to any extent desired. German and French 
are taught by native teachers of high standing and experi- 
ence. Thorough course in mathematics. The catalogue con- 
tains full details. 519 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Cascadilla School. 
Leading Fitting School for Cornell, Address C. V. 


PARSELL, A.M., Principal. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Rutgers Preparatory School for Boys. 


Founded 1766. 
E. R. PAYSON, Ph.D., Head Master, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Riverview Academy. 


U.S. Army officer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Golden Hill School for Boys. 


Classical, Scientific and English Courses. 
JOHN M. Cross, A.M., Principal, Kingston-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


MILITARY. 


Norwalk Military Institute. 
FRANK S. ROBERTS, Principal, Norwalk, Conn. 


Kentucky Military Institute. 


Address Col. D. F. Boyp, Superintendent, 
Farmdale, near Frankfort, Ky. 


Cheltenham Military Academy. 
Represented by its graduates in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Cornell, Amherst, University of Pa., Lafayette, and West 
Point. 23d year. JOHN CALVIN RICE, Prin., 
Ogontz (near Philadelphia), Pa. 
The Peekskill Military Academy. 
Sixty-second year. 
Col. Louis H. ORLEMAN, Principal, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


Bordentown Military Institute. 


weueree for College, Scientific Schools and Business. Music. 
U.S. Drill Regulations. Capt. T. D. LANDON, Com’d’t. Rev. 
T. H. LANDON, A.M., Principal. 

Bordentown, N. J., between New York and Philadelphia. 


St. John’s Military School. 


Summer School and Resort. WM.'VERBECK, President ; C. 
C. HEATH, Vice-President. Manlius, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


Metropolitan College of Music. 


Leading Musical Institute of America. Residence depart- 
ment for non-resident students. DUDLEY BUCK, Pres.; ALBERT 
Ross PARSONS, Principal Piano Dept.; H. W. GREENE, Princi- 
pal Vocal Dept. 19 and 21 East 14th Street. 


Grand Conservatory of Music. 

OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
22d year. All Branches of Vocal and Instrumental music 
taught as a science and as an art, from the first beginning to 
the highest artistic perfection. Weekly concerts and lectures. 
Teachers’ certificates, diplomas and the regular degrees in 

music conferred. ; 

Dr. E. EBERHARD, President, 

170 W. 23d Street, New York City. 


The National University. 
University Extension and Non-Resident Courses (including 
all Post-Graduate) lead to the usual college degrees. In- 
struction by mail in any desired subject. Full information 
given in the National Magazine, copy of which will be for- 
warded for ten cents, giving information of the necessary 
courses and degrees. Address 
F. W. HARKINS, Ph.D., Chancellor, 
151 Throop St., CHICAGO, Ill. 
P.S. Situations to teach furnished to graduates. 
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BACHELOR OF ARTS ADVERTISER 








For Graphic Pictures of #% % 
College Life of To-day +t 


READ— 


> COLLEGE DAYS (at Yale) JoHNn Seymour Woop 
(Outing Publishing Co.) 


® YALE YARNS by Joun Seymour Woop 
HARVARD STORIES by W. K. Post 
PRINCETON STORIES by J. L. Wittiams 
THE PRINCETONIAN by James Barnes 


Listen 


eR 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


23d Street, New York ryr »* Q 














“Good Wine Weeds Wo Busb”’ 


AN ILLUSTRATED PAPER DEVOTED TO AMERICAN WINES, 


SPIRITS, AND MINERAL WATERS 


oh 


THOSE WHO WANT TO KNOW ABOUT THE BEST AMERI- 
CAN WINES AND CHAMPAGNES, WHERE THEY CAN BE 
BOUGHT AT THE LOWEST PRICES, SHOULD READ THIS 
PAPER 


. AMERICAN WINE PRESS 
4 


AMERICAN WINE PRESS 
31 & 33 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 







SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 PER YEAR 


Please mention THE BACHELOR oF Arts in'‘writing to advertisers 
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BACHELOR OF ARTS ADVERTISER 





THE 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


JANUARY |, 1897. - 
Assets $216,773,947 
Reserve on all existing Policies 


(calculated on a 4 per cent. Standard), 


and all other Liabilities... 173,496,768 


Undivided Surplus, on a 4 per 
cent. Standard $43,27 7,179 


ASSURANCE. 


(INSTALMENT POLICIES STATED AT THEIR COMMUTED VALUE. ) 


Outstanding Assurance $915,102, 070) 
New Assurance written in 1896. 127,694, 08 


Proposals for Assurance 
Examined and Declined... 21,678,460 


For further particulars, apply to the 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


or any of its Agencies. 


H. B. HYDE, President. J. W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 


Please mention THE BACHELOR OF ARTS in writing to advertisers 
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